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PEEFACE. 


In  placing  the  following  Essay  before  the  public,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  writer  to  inform  those  numerous 
friends,  who,  like  herself,  have  been  disappointed  by  the 
delay  which  has  arisen  in  its  publication,  that  circum- 
stances, over  which  she  has  had  no  control,  have  compelled 
her  to  become  at  length — very  reluctantly — her  own  editor 
and  reviser ; and  have  also  thrown  the  onerous  duty  and 
monetary  care  of  the  publication  of  the  work  upon  herself, 
— an  undertaking  she  would  gladly  have  waived,  had 
not  the  little  treatise  involved  a question  of  National 
importance.  Neither  Societies  nor  individuals  have 
prevailed  with  the  Author  to  lower  her  colours,  since 
it  is  her  inwrought  belief,  strengthened  by  daily  obser- 
vation, that  the  use  of  Narcotic  Weed  and  Narcotic 
Drink  must  in  the  main  stand  or  fall  together.  True 
to  this  conviction,  she  has  incidentally  combatted  the  twin 
narcotic.  To  have  recourse,  though  in  a “moderate” 
degree,  to  narcotic  leverage  to  energize  one  for  speaking  or 
writing  against  narcotic  weed,  might  appear  quite  consistent 
to  a member  of  the  exploded,  old  “ Temperance  ” Society ; 
but  such  anomalism  ill  comports  with  the  thorough  absti- 
nence of  the  present  day,^ — whether  we  regard  it  from  the 
Moral  Suasion  standpoint,  from  the  Legislative  Prohibitory 
Permissive  aspect,  or  from  the  “ Grood  Templars’  ” position 
— a threefold  cord  which  is  not  soon  broken. 

In  candour  towards  those  who  differ  from  her,  the  writer 
also  begs  to  state  that  the  noble  awarder  of  the  prize  is  by 
no  means  responsible  for  the  second,  and  former  part  of 
the  third,  chapter.  These  have  been  retained  in  deference 
to  the  Author’s  conscientious  convictions.  She  has  not  yet, 
on  this  point,  “progressed”  beyond  the  grand  old  law 
mercifully  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  which  enjoins  a cessation 
of  labour  on  one  day  of  the  week,  that  the  “ manservant 
and  the  maidservant,”  and  even  the  “ox  and  the  ass,” 
“may  rest  and  be  refreshed.” 
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INTEODUCTION. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  feelings  more  generally  shared 
and  warmly  entertained  by  the  whole  human  family  than 
the  love  of  country.  This  instinct  of  our  common  nature 
has  been  dilated  upon  by  sages,  sung  by  bards.  Home  is 
a familiar  phrase,  dear  alike  to  the  little  child  and  aged 
person.  Oh  how  many  significations  has  that  simple 
sound  ! But  whether  it  import  our  native  country  here,  or 
tlie  better  land  beyond,  the  poor  man’s  hovel,  or  the 
monarch’s  palace,  methinks  the  coldest  heart  warms  up  at 
thought  of  home.  Home  ! What  a world  of  comfort — of 
enjoyment — often  of  privilege — of  deep,  irrepressible 
affection — of  loving  friends  and  a united  family  circle,  is 
included  in  that  word  ! Who  has  not  felt  the  soul  leap  up 
for  very  joy  at  thought  of  Home — that  blessed  type  of 
an  Eternal  Best ! 

Perhaps  no  people  under  the  sun  more  highly  value  a 
happy  home  than  do  the  English.  Love  of  country  is  but 
expanded  love  of  home.  Surely,  then,  the  patriot  must 
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■with  lively  interest  mark  each  influence  tending  to  elevate 
his  country  and  his  kind. 

The  measure  of  this  home-love,  this  national  pride, 
cherished  by  the  wise  and  thoughtful  lovers  of  their 
country,  will  be  the  measure  of  their  detestation  of  aught 
that  militates  against  the  well-being  of  that  spot  of  earth 
designated  by  them  “ My  native  land  ! ” 

“ 111  fares  the  land,  to  hast’ning  ills  a prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.” — 

Decay  ! — not  where  “villages”  are  “deserted  ” only,  but 
where  the  physical — mental — moral — social  man  decays — 
degenerates. 

If  this  proposition  be  correct,  how  imperative  it  becomes 
that  the  thoughtful,  the  philanthropic,  should,  Phinehas- 
like,  stand  between  the  tainted  and  the  free,  and  attempt 
to  stay  a plague  more  disastrous  than  the  pestilence  with 
which  rebelling  Israel  was  scourged  of  yore. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO  AN  OFFENCE  AGAINST  THE  LAWS  OF 

GOD  IN  OHE,  NATHEE. 

In  entering  upon  our  allotted  task — an  Essay  upon  th.e 
Moral,  Social,  and  Economical  Results  of  the  Use  of 
Tobacco — we  will  avoid  as  much  as  may  be  trenching  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  properties  and  physical  action  of  the 
narcotic  weed  upon  the  human  body,  though  it  should  take 
point  from  our  arguments  and  weight  from  our  reasonings  ; 
for  such  is  the  selfishness  of  our  common  nature,  that  many 
would  shun  a harmful  habit  from  dread  of  physical  conse- 
quences, the  moral,  social,  and  economic  being  in  such 
minds  but  faint  incentives  to  abandon  that  which  from  the 
force  of  habit  has  become  to  them  an  agreeable  practice. 

Our  first  point  for  consideration,  then,  is,  The  Moral 
Results  of  the  use  of  Tobacco. 

Strictly  speaking  the  moral  results  are  nil.  Did  we 
search  the  entire  globe  around,  it  is  questionable  whether 
a solitary  instance  could  be  found  in  which  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  has  been  morally  benefited  by  the  use  of  the 
drug,  either  as  snuff,  tobacco,  or  cigar. 

Man  is  formed  with  a physical  organisation  so  marvel- 
lously conjoined  with  the  mental,  that  the  well  being  of 
the  one  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  other.  Sinless  man 
must  have  been  moral ; and  as  by  the  practise  of  right 
principles  morality  is  exhibited,  so  mmorality  must  be 
divergence  from  rectitude — indulgence  in  sin. 

The  question  naturally  arises — Is  consuming  tobacco 
sinful  ? 

What  are  its  moral  effects?  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,”  is  the  criterion  given  by  infallible  wisdom  ? 
Can  he  who  would  risk  bartering  health — money — time — 
domestic  felicity — Grod’s  Rest  Day — the  privileges  of  the 
house  of  prayer,  for  a narcotic  drug,  be  the  type  of  moral 
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excellence  ? Can  the  paralysed,  or  the  dyspeptic,  or  the 
man  in  tremor,  afraid  of  hobgoblins  in  the  dark,  or  the 
ultimate  idiot  drivelling  in  a lunatic  asylum,  be  a fair 
specimen  of  high  morality  ? — and  that  evils  such  as  these 
do  spring  from  the  use  of  tobacco  evidence  is  not  wanting. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  reason  we  learn  that  the 
benevolent  Creator  intended  food  to  be  the  means  of  sus- 
taining the  body  by  assimilating  itself  to  the  system ; 
therefore  to  have  recourse  to  a deleterious  article  as  an 
accessory  or  dainty,  which  militates  against  this  merciful 
design,  is  to  oppose  the  wise  laws  of  the  moral  Grovernor 
of  the  universe. 

An  infringement  of  the  laws  of  our  nature  cannot  be 
practised  with  impunity : and  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  an 
infringement  of  the  laws  of  our  nature  will  be  conceded  if 
we  for  a moment  glance  at  some  of  its  components  and 
consequences. 

Analytical  investigation  tells  us  that  the  functions  of  the 
human  body  are  injuriously  affected  by  two  energetic 
poisons  contained  in  tobacco — an  essential  oil,  and  an 
alkaloid  called  nicotine] — which  acting  in  combination, 
attack  the  vital  forces,  and  simultaneously  the  whole  ani- 
mal machinery.  Although  in  the  process  of  smoking  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  poisonous  matter  escapes,  there 
is  yet,  we  are  told,  sufficient  in  every  “ whiff”  to  influence 
the  whole  system.  It  is  conceded  that  the  physical  nature 
may  be  educated  to  receive  with  apparent  impunity  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  any  drug  which  would  prove  a death- 
dose  to  the  uninitiated ; but  in  the  main  the  assertion  just 

* For  corroborative  details  on  this  point  the  reader  is  courteously  referred 
to  the  works  of  Professors  Lizars,  Miller,  and  Graham,  Drs.  Copland, 
Higginbottom,  Front,  Parris,  Alcot,  Hassock,  Marshall  Hall,  and  others  ; 
also  a pamphlet  containing  numerous  medical  testimonies,  published  by 
Messrs.  Partridge  & Co. 

t It  is  a well  known  fact  that  a drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  placed 
on  the  tongue  of  a cat,  produces  in  one  minute  convulsions  and  death  : the 
late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  tried  this  experiment  with  the  result  just  men- 
tioned. Bocarme,  of  Belgium,  was  murdered  in  two  minutes  and  a-half  by 
a little  nicotine,  or  alkali  of  tobacco. 

“ 100  lbs.  of  dry  tobacco  leaf  yields  7 lbs.  of  nicotine  ; so  that  in  smoking 
only  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  you  draw  into  your  mouth  and  lungs 
two  grains  of  the  most  subtle  of  all  poisons,  and  this  dose  frequently 
repeated,  cannot  fail  to  injure  health.  But  in  addition  to  these,  other 
hurtful  agents  act  upon  and  are  drawn  into  the  system  (inhaled  while 
smoking),  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  nicotiania,  soot,  paraffin,  empy- 
rheumatic  oil,  and  many  impure  gases,  each  and  all  of  them  detrimental  to 
health — which  will  be  fell  in  the  long  Professor  Johnstone. 
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made  is  correct,  and  will  be  amply  borne  out  by  the  details 
contained  in  the  following  pages — details  not  hunted  up  to 
serve  a purpose,  but  chiefly  such  as  have  come  within  the 
writer’s  observation  in  ordinary  life.  Statements  of  well 
authenticated  facts  must  carry  weight  with  them ; and  if 
one  fact  be  worth  a thousand  arguments,  it  were  time 
thrown  away  to  discuss  the  subject  in  that  form,  since 
argument  hath  oft  made  “the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason.” 

Yet  if  the  foregoing  glance  at  the  subject  carries  with  it 
any  conviction  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  antagonistic  to  the 
physical  laws  of  the  Creator  in  our  nature,  it  follows  that 
this  habit  must  also  be  opposed  to  God’s  moral  laws.  Can 
that  which  is  physically  wrong  be  morally  right  ? As  well 
might  we  look  for  tropical  verdure  in  the  Arctic  regions,  or 
seek  to  cool  the  fevered  brain  by  reclining  the  head  upon 
fiery  Vesuvius,  as  to  tamper  with  the  noxious  drug,  and 
dream  that  the  moral  nature  will  emerge  from  such  an 
ordeal  unscathed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TOBACCO  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  HOUSE  OE  GOD. 

When  ancient  Israel  fell  into  idolatry,  the  Sabbath  was 
desecrated,  and  for  that  master  sin,  with  its  long  train  of 
collateral  evils,  Judah  went  into  captivity  for  seventy 
years  ; “ and  while  the  land  lay  desolate  she  enioyed  her 
Sabbaths.” 

The  prophet  who  foretold  this  dire  calamity,  was  reviled 
— “made  the  song  of  the  drunkard” — imprisoned:  yet 
the  doom  came  upon  Israel ! 

And  is  not  Tobacco,  with  its  twin  vice  Strong  Drink, 
doing  a similar  work  in  Christian  England  to  that  wrought 
by  idolatry  and  wine  in  ancient  Palestine  ? Tobacco  is 
the  visible,  tangible  idol  worshipped  in  free,  Christian 
England.  In  vain  are  warnings,  the  besotting  influence 
has  taken  such  possession  of  the  community  that  it  is 
deemed  by  the  majority  rashness  akin  to  madness  thus  to 
write,  while  stern,  incontrovertible  facts  proclaim  our  words 
are  true  as  truth  itself.  Vainly  do  ministers  seek  to  assign 
causes  for  the  non-attendance  of  the  male  portion  of  the 

* 2 Chron.  xxxvi.  21. 
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population  at  the  house  of  God ; a canny  Scotch  "woman 
has  discovered  the  secret.  Asked  by  her  minister  (the  late 
Dr.  Chalmers)  what  could  bo  done  to  induce  John  to  attend 
Kirk,  she  replied  with  admirable  naiveU,  ‘‘I  dinna  knae, 
las  ye  put  a pot  o’  porter  and  a pipe  o’  bacca  in  the 
seat.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  admission  of  the  idol  to  our  sanc- 
tuaries would  prove  a great  attraction  to  our  men.  We 
are  already,  many  of  us,  familiar  with  the  snuff-boxes  of 
elders,  and  have  noted  the  cozy  round  this  vehicle  not 
seldom  takes  to  give  pungency,  it  may  be,  to  the  sermon. 
The  snuff-box  in  the  house  of  God ! — a sensual  thing  petted 
and  carried  near  the  heart  into  His  house  who  hath  said 
“ They  that  worship  Me  must  worship  Me  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. And  more  than  this,  in  a country  sanctuary  at 

M (a  village  near  Gravesend,  Kent),  has  been  seen 

by  the  writer  the  spittoons,  already  duly  inducted,  to 
accommodate  the  inveterate  chewers  who  attend  the  house 
of  prayer. 

When  the  Lord,  expelled  from  Gadara’s  coast,  returned 
to  the  opposite  shore,  “ the  people  received  Him  gladly, 
for  they  were  all  waiting  for  Him.”  He  was  at  that 
moment  the  supreme  object  of  desire  to  the  assembled 
people — their  God.  But  ah  ! how  many  ministers  of  reli- 
gion on  the  Sabbath  morning  find  their  congregation — 
“ all  waiting  for  them?”  Pastor  may  confer  with  pastor; 
theatres  and  halls  may  be  opened  as  preaching  places  on 
the  Sunday  and  popular  lectures  given  by  popular  men, 
and  popular  mottoes  selected  to  descant  upon  ; — ^these  agen- 
cies, excellent  though  they  may  be,  probe  not  the  wound ; 
they  but  remind  of  the  dying  veteran  who  exclaimed  to  the 
physician  when  endeavouring  to  extract  the  murderous 
ball — “ A little  lower  down  you  will  find  the  Emperor.” 
— The  emperor ! the  autocrat ! who  holds  his  slave  with 
the  vapoury  wreath  of  pungent  smoke  ! 

The  majority  of  our  worlang  men  are  found  each  Sun- 
day morning — waiting  for  their  God, — at  least,  for  their 

* Forty-three  samples  of  snuff  were  examined  by  Dr.  Hassall,  from 
“ Prince’s- Mixture  to  Grimstone’s  eye-snuff.”  He  detected  “ oxide  of 
iron,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  umber,  chromate  of  lead,  red  lead,  bichromate 
of  potash,  silica,  and  what  appeared  to  him  powdered  glass.” — Choice  com- 
pounds with  which  to  solace  bodies  that  are  “ temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost !” 

“If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy;  for  the 
temple  of  God  is  holy  -.—'which  temple  ye  are.” — 1 Cor.  iii.  17. 
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inferior  deity  Strong  Drink; — tlieir  god  supreme  they 
hold  fast  clenched  between  their  teeth.  Near  most  subur- 
ban public-houses  is  an  idle  corner,  the  Sunday-morning 
rendezvous  of  laboring  men,  attired  in  their  badge  of  toil, 
their  working  dress  ; for  in  them  is  evinced  in  an  inverted 
form  Whitfield’s  maxim,  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
These  groups  of  idlers,  who  would  feel  it  an  infliction  un- 
endurable to  wash,  dress,  and  be  seated  in  the  Lord’s 
house  at  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
will  yet  loiter  round  these  corners  hour  after  hour,  beguiling 
their  tedium  with  the  short  dirty  clay  pipe,  filled  with  their 
execrable  “shag,”  as  if  each  power  of  soul  and  body 
were  concentrated  upon  the  grand  project  of  warming  up 
the  olfactory  organs,  while  ever  and  anon  they  tesselate  the 
pavement  with  the  valuable  fluid  which  should  assist  diges- 
tion,'^' to  the  discomfort  of  the  female  pedestrians  passing 
to  and  from  their  respective  places  of  worship.  The  leaden 
eye,  the  slovenly  gait,  the  broken  or  desultory  conversa- 
tion, interlarded  with  coarse  jokes  seasoned  with  profanity, 
tell  how  these  men  are  demoralised — imbruted. 

But  as  the  swine  knows  its  feeder  and  eagerly  turns  to 
the  trough  on  his  appearance,  so  do  these  poor  besotted 
ones,  upon  hearing  the  creaking  of  that  tempting,  swinging 
door,  the  rattling  of  those  no  longer  obstructing  shutters, 
flock  to  their  idol-temple.  Yes  ! — to  use  the  words  of 

Sacred  Writ — they  are  all  waiting  for  him — alcohol — their 
god! 

And  what  has  put  their  spirits  in  a waiting  frame  ? 

The  depressing  influence  of  the  thirst-inspiring  weed 
causes  these  poor  slaves  to  watch  for  the  opening  of  the 
public-house  more  than  they  who  watch  for  the  morning, 
and  thus  neglect  God  and  His  Gospel — 

“ that  bless’ d field  of  day, 

In  which  it  were  an  angel’s  happiness  to  stray.” 

Tearful  testimony  to  the  demoralising  effects  of  tobacco 
upon  man  with  an  immortal  soul,  destined  to  exist  through 
endless  duration  in  ineffable  glory,  or  unutterable  woe ! f 

* “Tobacco-smoking  often  induces  thirst  and  vital  depression,  and  as  it 
is  generally  accompanied  by  expectoration  (which  while  it  prevents  greater 
physical  evil  accruing,  yet  wastes  the  saliva),  leads  to  the  worst  and 
most  obstinate  forms  of  indigestion.  The  secretions  of  the  mouth  should 
never  be  expectorated,  tmless  they  are  the  products  of  disease,  as  in 
catarrh.”— Dr.  Ruddock. 

t “For  each  working  man  in  church  or  chapel  on  Sunday  in  Mary-le- 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  day  it  is  easy  to  guess  the 
close.  The  dinner  is  partaken,  the  pipe  and  glass,  or  jug, 
eke  out  the  afternoon,  the  carousal  and  quarrel  not  seldom 
closing  the  sacred  day. 

Should  it  bo  objected,  “We  are  released  from  Sabbath 
obligations  under  the  Christian  dispensation;”  such  objec- 
tors are  reminded  that  from  the  creation  to  the  present  year 
of  grace,  believing  people  have,  by  general  consent,  and 
doubtless  by  divine  commission,  rescued  a seventh  portion 
of  their  time  from  secular  pursuits  for  the  express  worship 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  But  one  civilised  nation  of 
modern  days,  the  writer  believes,  ever  tried  to  abolish  the 
Sabbath ; and  it  did  not  do  ; they  had  to  set  apart  a tenth 
day  for  relaxation ; and  from  the  sequel  of  that  poor 
country’s  history,  this  arrangement  proved  to  be  less  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  units,  and  by  consequence  to 
the  community,  than  the  Heaven-inspired  plan  of  hallowing 
a seventh  part  of  our  time. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  period  of  our  nationality 
there  has  been  greater  need  than  at  the  present  day  to 
affirm,  that  if  the  fourth  commandment  has  not  been  abro- 
gated by  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  the  giving  up  of  that  day 
for  purposes  of  sensual  gratification,  secular  employment, 
or  worldly  amusement,  is  a sin  against  God  and  a suicidal 
act  of  the  nation. 

“ Eighteousness  exalteth  a nation  : sin  is  a reproach  to 
any  people.” 

Men  may  say  I can  worship  God  as  well  with  a pipe  in mj’- 
mouth  in  the  open-air,  “ God’s  great  temple,”  as  if  I went 
to  a place  of  worship  ; but  do  they  ? Will  not  even  super- 
ficial observation  inform  us  that  those  who  take  this  stand- 
ing, are  rarely  found  to  be  the  men  who  uphold  the  sanctity 
of  the  day  of  rest ; nor  are  they,  as  a rule,  philanthropists 
who  are  seeking  really  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
masses  and  to  raise  their  fellow  beings  in  the  social  scale, 
however  much  they  may  attempt  to  quiet  any  qualms  of 
conscience  by  parroting  the  glorious  announcement,  “The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,”  &c."^' 

bone,”  writes  a City  Missionary,  “ there  are  fifty  in  public-houses.”  It  is 
computed  upon  high  authority,  that  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  of  the  metropolis  attend  places  of  worship  on  the  Lord’s  day. 

* “ After  fifty  years  of  most  extensive  and  varied  practice  in  my  profes- 
.sion,  I have  come  to  the  decision  that  smoking  is  a main  cause  of  ruining 
our  young  men,  pauperising  the  working  men,  met  rendering  comparativer 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  VENDING  OF  TOBACCO  AS  OPPOSED  TO  THE  FOTJHTH 

COMHANDilENT.  THE  KEFLEX  ACTION  OF  TOBACCO  HPON 

THE  GENTLER  SEX. 

Another  painful  aspect  of  the  tobacco  question  looked 
at  from  a moral  point  of  view,  claims  our  attention.  A 
prolific  source  of  evil  is  found  in  the  vending  of  the 
manufactured  article,  and  that  more  especially  upon  the 
Lord’s  day, — in  direct  violation  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment. The  tobacconist’s  shop,  be  it  remembered,  displays^ 
with  business-like  attractions,  through  the  whole  of  what 
should  be  The  National  Lest  Day,  both  the  drug  in  all  its 
manufactured  forms,  and  also  the  various  appliances  for 
the  consumption  of  the  same.  If  the  tempting  swinging 
door  of  the  fiaunting  Gin-palace  allure  by  its  easy  access 
to  the  temple  of  the  Spirit-King,  so  does  the  trim  window 
of  the  tobacco  vendor  decoy  our  male  population  into 
violating  the  laws  of  God.  Thus  are  our  men  enticed  to 
indulgence  in  a narcotic,  while  much  of  immorality  must 
accrue  to  those  unhappily  engaged  in  vending  the  article. 
Not  only  are  such  excluded  from  attending  a place  of 
worship,  but  their  labours  are  made  more  laborious 
by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  population  have 
secured  to  them  a day  of  rest,  which,  from  being  by  such 
converted  into  a smoke  carnival,  inflicts  a seventh  day  of 
work  upon  those  employed  in  selling  the  production  in 
question. 

Nor  is  it  the  tobacco  vendor  alone  who  is  busy  upon  the 
Sunday  ; the  little  “ gutter  boy  ” reaps  a harvest  from  the 
sale  of  “ fusees,”  and  is  thus  engulphed  in  the  whirlpool  of 
Sunday  Trading, — his  unlawfully  acquired  funds  not  sel- 
dom procuring  admission  to  some  low  evening  amusement, 
by  which,  it  may  be,  he  is  drawn  from  the  only  humanising 
influence  hitherto  awarded  him — the  religious  instruction 
of  an  earnest  teacher  at  a Bagged  School.  Yet  has  that 
Street  Arab  as  priceless  an  immortal  soul  as  an  archbishop. 

One  moment’s  reflection  upon  the  amount  of  Sunday 
trading  incurred  by  the  use  of  Tobacco,  must  convince  the 

ly  useless  the  best  efforts  of  ministers  of  religion'' — John  Higginbottom, 
Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 
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candid  reader  of  its  demoralizing  tendency  upon  the 
masses. 

To  our  sisters  the  consideration  of  the  sale  of  tobacco 
should  have  peculiar  claims,  from  its  Eeflex  Action  upon 
our  sex. 

No  right-minded  woman  can  reflect  upon  that  state  of 
things  existing  among  us,  termed  the  Social  Evil,  without 
deep  solicitude  that  something  should  be  done  to  stem  the 
torrent  which  nightly  flows  down  our  streets.'^ 

From  our  excess  of  population,  and  probably  from  other 
causes  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand,  thousands  of 
British  women  are  found  sustaining  in  the  battle  of  life, 
toil  and  drudgery  ill  comporting  with  our  characteristic 
nomenclature — “the  weaker  vessel.”  Few,  until  very 
recently,  have  been  the  occupations  opened  to  women,  A 
life  of  tuition  must  be  preceded  by  no  trifling  outlay  to 
procure  education,  should  the  preceptress  be  expected  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  This  expenditure  very  fre- 
quently cannot  be  awarded  where  there  are  several  girls  in 
a family.  Service  is  at  a “ discount”  with  the  class  most 
suitable  for  it.  Wearing  mentally  and  physically  do 
women  find  the  monotony  of  work-room  occupation, — 
despite  the  humane  and  energetic  exertions  of  Dr.  Aldis. 
There  are  in  the  grades  usually  condemned  to  the  ranks  of 
needlework,  many  passably  good-looking,  sprightly  gilds, 
with  little  education  and  less  reflection,  and,  it  may  be, 
with  no  small  love  of  admiration,  fondness  for  showy  dress, 
and  world  pleasure.  Is  it  marvellous  that  these  should 
turn  with  aversion  from  the  thraldom  j ust  indicated,  to  win 
by  some  less  wearing  means  a subsistence  ? The  cigar- 
shop  offers  to  such  a tempting  phase  of  employment ; 
and  the  multiplying  of  these  places  f has  multiplied,  of 

* “ If,”  remarked  a noble  peer  at  an  Early  Closing  meeting  recently, 
^‘the  female  sex  become  depraved,  no  power  on  earth,  can  prevent  the 
nation  from  going  to  wreck  and  ruin.” 

t How  these  places  have  multiplied  may  be  imagined  when  we  are  told 
that  forty  years  since  there  were  in  the  Metropolis  but  “ three  shops”  de- 
voted exclusively/  to  the  sale  of  the  drug. 

“ The  increase  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  especially  of  late  years,  has  been 
very/  remarkable.  ...  To  show  the  extent  of  the  trade  he  might 
mention  that  there  were  upwards  of  284,000  licensed  dealers  in  the  article  ; 
and  in  addition  to  these,  there  were  600  gentlemen(!)  engaged  in  its  manu- 
facture (hear,  hear),  and  of  course  there  were  numerous  dependents,  such 
as  sailors,  shipowners,  shopmen  [and  shop  women],  and  others  more  or  less 
associated  with  the  trade,  and  these  abounded  m all  directions.  He  would 
not  venture  to  say  where  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  most  successfully. 
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course,  the  demand  for  such  young  women  as  have  just 
been  sketched. 

If  the  frivolous  and  demoralized  are  among  the  pur- 
chasers of  tobacco — and  who  will  say  they  are  not  ? — how 
dangerous  the  position  for  an  inexperienced  girl  to  be 
found  selling  the  drug  ; and  to  be  expected  in  that  position 
to  make  herself  agreeable — obliging — obsequious  ; — for 
her  manner  to  be  such  as  to  prove  attractive  to  customers, 
while  all  the  safeguards  which  the  proprieties  of  good 
society  throw  around  a woman,  are  swept  clean  away : — the 
volatile,  the  semi-inebriate,  the  libertine — purchasing 
cigars  of  a young  woman  ! 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  customers  fre- 
quenting cigar-shops  would  be  ready  to  talk  a joke  with 
the  person  serving  them.  Would  not  the  very  article 
dealt  in  suggest  topics  for  gossip  with  which  to  begin  an 
acquaintance — a flirtation  ? — followed  too  often  by  the  invi- 
tation to  the  public  dancing — (the  public  scandal !) — where 
narcotic  “ weed”  and  narcotic  drink  so  often  prove  the  wide 
open  “gate  which  leadeth  to  destruction” — physical, 
mental,  eternal ! — afiPording  sad  and  ample  scope  for  the 
laudable  operations  of  Eescue  Societies  and  Midnight 
Movements ; or  opening  the  way  to  some  less  humane — 
immoral^  though  legalized — machinery  ! 

But  even  should  the  j’oung  woman  mercifully  escape  the 
disastrous  course  adverted  to,  is  her  employment  such  as  to 
qualify  her,  in  any  measure,  for  the  duties  of  the  domestic 
sphere  ? Can  such  be  expected  to  become  prudent,  mana- 
ging housewives?  judicious  mothers?  Will  such,  having 
been  familiar  with  Sunday  trading,  be  likely  to  teach  their 
boys  to  abjure  the  baneful  drug  in  all  its  manufactured 
forms?  Mhll  they  be  likely  to  “train  up  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ? ” — to  “keep holy  the 
Sabbath  day  ? ” Will  they  hand  down  the  knowledge  of 
the  Most  High  to  a future  generation  ? ^Oh,  how  many  emi- 
nent men  can  date  their  conversions,  instrumentally,  to  the 

but  be  would  remind  the  company  that  many  admirable  cigars  were  made 
in  that  portion  of  Havannah  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  White- 
chapel,” &s.,  &c.  (Much  laughter). — At  a Public  Festival  of  the  “ To- 
bacco Trade  Benevolent  (I)  Association,”  held  at  Cannon-street  Hotel,  on 
M^ednesday,  the  16th  of  June,  1870 ; presided  over  by  Mr,  Alderman  Lusk, 
M.P.  (a  late  Vice-President  of  the  “ British -Z(»^7-Tobacco  Society.”) — Vide 
City  Piiess. 

[Ample  scope  does  the  use  of  Tobacco  afford  for  “ benevolent”  efforts,  as 
«lse where  shown !] 
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advice,  tlie  prayers  of  godly  mothers : and  to  take  to  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture,  how  many  bad  men,  may  it  not  reason- 
ably be  conjectured,  are  able  to  date  from  godless  mothers  ! 
(2  Chron.  xxii.  3.)  W^ho  can  tell  the  amount  of  a mother’s 
influence  ? Even  the  great  Napoleon,  with  his  thirst  for 
glory  and  desire  to  enact  again  the  Ceesars,  could,  when 
asked  what  was  the  great  want  of  France,  aver,  “France 
wants  mothers.” 

Obviously,  in  this  employment  of  women  to  vend  this 
abomination,  is  discovered  a prolific  source  of  demoraliza- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

England’s  futuee  men. 

Save  tke  young  and  you  save  all.”] 

The  Grecian  schoolmaster  boasted  that  he  held  the  reins 
of  government : he  ruled  the  boys,  the  boys  the  mothers, 
the  wives  the  husbands,  and  the  men  the  State.  And  in 
modern  times  certain  priests  are  reported  to  have  said. 
Give  us  the  children  for  the  first  seven  years  of  life,  and 
we  care  not  for  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
afterward.  Thus  is  it  a received  fact  that  early  impressions 
are  the  strongest  and  most  abiding.  How  imperative  is  it, 
then,  that  right  impressions  be  made  upon  the  minds  of 
the  young.  “The  child  is  father  to  the  man:  ” “As  the 
twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree  inclined  : ” “ As  ye  sow,  so  shall 
ye  reap.”  These  well-worn  adages,  these  household  words, 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  training  of  England’s  future  men 
should  be  a subject  of  paramount  importance  to  the  wise 
and  good.  It  is  admitted  that  a section  of  the  community 
realize  the  importance  of  these  truisms ; for  it  is  a received 
opinion  that  never  since  England  became  a nation  has 
there  been  so  much  effort  to  train  the  young  “in  the  way 
they  should  go,”  as  at  the  present  time ; and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  asserted,  that  never  has  there  been  greater  per- 
ceptible example  to  train  them  in  the  way  they  should  7iot 
go.  Old  methods  of  influencing  the  young  for  good  have 
now  to  cope  with  new  influences  for  evil.  “Who  bids  for 
the  children  ” of  the  labouring  and  lower  middle  classes  ? 
Vice  stands  lurking  at  every  corner.  Vice  is  constantly 
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paraded  in  the  sight  of  our  boys,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
streets — vice  in  the  form  of  smoking  tobacco  ! — and  this 
more  especially  upon  the  Lord’s  day,  as  elsewhere  shown. 
After  attending  the  Sunday  School,  the  lads  of  the  classes 
just  indicated,  are  too  often  found  idling  the  rest  of  the 
day  out  of  doors.  The  Sunday  pence,  frequently  bestowed 
upon  boys  to  induce  them  to  be  “good,”  are  worse  than 
thrown  away  in  Sunday  trading  at  the  tobacco-shop ; thus 
in  the  boy’s  mind  the  day  is  secularized,  and  by  halfpenny 
cigars  he  is  demoralised. 

Who  has  not  seen  groups  of  juveniles,  ranging  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  ransacking  their  pockets  for 
halfpence,  and  despatching  one  of  their  number  to  the 
cigar-shop  ? Yes,  and  though  nausea  supervene  its  use, 
so  mighty  is  the  force  of  example,  that  while  the  elder 
boy,  who  has  overcome  qualms  of  stomach  and  of  con- 
science, stands,  hands  in  pockets,  pufldng  by,  the  urchin  of 
eight  or  nine  summers  feels  that  he  must  persevere.  Curi- 
ously might  we  speculate  as  to  what  kind  of  love-makers 
such  boys  will  grow  into.  Sadly  it  may  be  guessed,  that 
whatever  charms  should  hold  such  a heart  subordinately, 
Tobacco  would  be  the  Brahma,  the  supreme  god.  What 
kind  of  social  men  will  such  become  ? what  examples  for 
youth  ? what  heads  of  families  ? what  trainers  of  boys  ? 

Demoralising  as  is  Sunday  smoking,  were  the  diversion 
limited  to  one  afternoon  in  the  week,  hope  might  yet  be 
cherished  for  England’s  future  men ; but  the  lad  who 
smokes  on  Sunday,  will  smoke  on  Monday,  and  throughout 
the  week.  For  though  we  have  remarked  the  boys  may 
have  been  to  the  Sabbath  school,  those  of  our  scholars, 
either  of  the  senior  or  junior  classes,  belonging  to  our 
Eagged  and  Sunday  Schools  who  form  the  habit  of  smo- 
king, too  often,  it  is  well  known,  become  irregular  in  their 
attendance,  and  in  many  instances  abandon  the  school 
altogether.  Thus  are  the  ranks  of  England’s  future  men, 
who  are  under  a good  influence,  thinned  by  the  prevalence 
of  this  pernicious  habit ; and  the  lad,  in  numberless  in- 
stances, will  soon  be  found  resorting  to  places  of  very 
questionable  character  to  beguile  his  leisure  hours.  Smo- 
king, it  has  been  not  inaptly  observed  by  a clergyman,  is 
Satan’s  seed-basket  with  which  he  beguiles  unwary  souls ; 
and  to  quote  from  another,^'  whose  words  may  have  weight 
* The  late  John  Angell  James. 
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with  some,  “ The  first  cigar  that  a young  man  puts  into  his 
mouth,  is  often  his  first  step  in  a career  of  vice.”"^*' 

Nor  is  it  in  London  and  suburban  districts  alone  that 
boy  smokers  are  found  ; the  epidemic  has  spread  to  our 
rural  population,  until  a child  of  eight  or  nine  jmars  of 
age  has,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  been  overheard 
by  the  writer  remarking — “Tell  you  what  it  is,  Tom,  I 
ain’t  nothin’  ’thout  my  pipe  afore  breakfast.”  His  father 
smoked  ; why  should  not  the  child  ? If  the  homely  adage 
be  true,  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  one  is  sauce  for  the 
other,  why  not  for  the  gosling  too  ? It  may  be  that  the 
father  had  taught  this  little  one  to  puff;  for  while  the 
generality  of  smoking  fathers  view  with  abhorrence  an 
inkling  in  their  sons  for  tobacco — collateral  evidence  that 
conscience  condemns  their  own  unwise  habitf — instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  fathers  have  trained  their  boys  to 
smoke. 

A boy,  “ three  years  of  age,”  was  recently  admitted  into 
Great  Ormond-street  Hospital,  with  marked  symptoms  of 
that  form  of  paralysis  known  as  locomoter  ataxy,  which  is 
extremely  rare  at  that  early  age.  It  was  ascertained  that 
he  was  an  habitual  smoker,  and  that  being  much  in  the 
society  of  his  father,  he  had  shared  with  him  in  his  little 
luxuries,  including  a short  pipe  and  strong  tobacco.  His 
predilection  in  this  respect  being  tested  while  in  the  hos- 
pital, he  exhibited  a proficiency  in  the  art  which  could  only 
have  been  acquired  by  some  practice,  and  showed  a prefer- 
ence for  that  strong  variety  known  as  “ shag.”  J 

Of  the  force  of  parental  example  alone,  the  writer  had 
recently  an  illustration.  A child,  not  two  years  of  age, 
presented  himself  before  her,  his  peculiarly  solemn  ex- 
pression of  countenance  contrasting  strangely  with  the 

* Mr.  Scott,  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London,  thus  remarks : — 
“ The  apprentices  of  the  City  who  violate  the  covenants  of  their  indentures, 
are  amenable  to  my  Court ; and  my  first  inquiry  invariably  is.  Does  the 
boy  drink  ? and  as  invariably  the  answer  is  No.  Does  he  smoke?  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  reply  is,  Yes.”  “ Seventeen  out  of  twenty  cases 
of  criminal  offences  in  Manchester  and  Salford  gaols,”  says  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  “are  in  connection  with  smoking  and  drinking — the  former 
generally  preceding  the  latter.’  ’ 

-j-  “ For  one  inveterate  smoker  who  will  bear  testimony  favourable  to  the 
practice  of  smoking,  ninety-nine  are  found  to  declare  their  belief  that 
this  practice  is  injurious ; and  I scarcely  ever  yet  met  \yith  one  habitual 
smoker  w’ho  did  not,  in  his  candid  moments,  regret  his  commencing  the 
habit.” — Dr.  Johnson. 

X The  Lancet. 
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ludicrous  but  sad  appearance  of  a stick  of  sealing-wax 
between  those  infant  lips.  With  a gesture  of  disappro- 
bation, the  improvised  cigar  was  taken  from  the  child,  who 
shortly  after  so  improved  upon  the  experiment  as  again  to 
present  himself  with  an  embellishment  more  indicative  of 
the  desire^  which  the  untaught  lip  failed  to  express.  This 
time  it  was  papa’s  veritable  short,  sooty,  odorized,  clay  pet 
pipe.  Despite  its  being  such  a precious  relic,"^*  the  odious 
thing  was  hastily  consigned  to  destruction. 

The  smoke  vice  not  only  demoralises  men  and  boys  of 
the  labouring  classes ; men  there  are  who  by  perseverance 
and  talent  have  achieved  for  themselves  positions  in  society 
entitling  to  the  designation  “merchant-prince,”  who  have 
nevertheless  i yielded  to  this  smoke-idol  until  they  have 
tobaccoised  their  natures  so  as  to  become  irritable,  nervous, 
gloomy,  existence  alternating  between  frenzy  and  despair, 
even  though  the  medical  attendant  might  warn  that  tobacco 
is  inducing  the  misery  thus  endured. 

What  but  aberration  of  intellect  could  excuse  one  such 
in  permitting  an  only  son  to  acquire  the  enslaving  habit — 
a habit  prohibited  by  the  principal  of  the  boarding-school 
where  he  was  a pupil.  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,  and 
love  of  tobacco  finds  a way  to  evade  prohibitory  edicts. 
The  school-boy  will  climb  a tree,  and  hidden  in  the  foliage, 
will  puff  the  siren  weed,  and  “ papa”  and  “ mamma  ” will 
enjoy  the  recital  of  the  joke, — and  so  doing  thoughtlessly 
encourage  an  unmitigated  evil  habit  in  their  boy — all  the 
stronger  and  more  easily  adopted  from  being  an  inherited 
taste — while  they  tacitly  approve  an  acted  falsehood. f 

* The  poor  maudlin  inebriate  idolizes  not  his  glass,  his  bottles,  earthen- 
ware or  pewter  cup ; even  the  poets  who  have  sullied  their  genius  and 
wasted  their  gifts  upon  eulogising  “ the  cup,”  have  employed  a figure  of 
speech — the  thing  containing  for  the  thing  contained.  But  the  smoker! — 
more  besotted  than  even  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  adore  with  a devotion 
the  very  receptacle  which  contains  their  poison.  The  “ pouch  ” — euphoni- 
ous name  I — how  indispensable  I It  is  dubious  whether  the  most  rigid 
attendant  at  church  so  constantly  carries  with  him  his  Prayer-book  as  do 
these  the  cigar-case  or  tobacco-pouch.  But  the  devotion,  the  adoration, 
paid  to  these  sinks  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  veneration,  the 
admiration  bestowed  upon  a duly  browned,  a scientifically  roasted,  a clever- 
ly toasted  pet  pipe.  Boys  who  have  numbered  nearly  fourteen  years,  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  they  have  blown  and  puffed  out  half-an-ounce  of 
“ cavendish”  per  diem,  to  produce  the  coveted,  orthodox  tint. 

+ “ Excessive  smoking  is  a new  vice.  How  many  at  school  used  to 
smoke  fifty  years  ago  ; — some  half-dozen ; how  many  do  now  ? their  name 
is  legion.”— The  late  Dr.  Seymour  in  a letter  to  the  Earl  Shaftesbury. 

This  remark  of  Dr.  Seymour  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  a plausible  ob- 
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We  cannot  always  choose  our  pleasures  or  our  pains  ; 
smoky  chimneys  come  unasked,  and  so  do  smoky  visitors. 
It  was  our  lot  lately  to  receive  one  whose  presence  reminded 
of  the  couplet — 

“ I cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 

A fine  puss  gentleman  that’s  all  perfume.” 

But  oh ! ’twas  worse  than  civet. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the  visitor  observed  that 
there  were  few  things  worth  knowing  but  demand  some 
pains  in  acquiring.  Before  leaving  he  was  reminded  of 
his  observation,  and  asked  to  prove  it  in  the  case  of  his  habit 
of  using  a narcotic  poison — a fact  indicated  by  his  odorized 
garments,  his  discoloured  teeth,  tobaccoized  breath,  and  the 
pallor  of  his  countenance.'^' 

The  victim  of  the  drug  returned  the  stereotyped  reply — 

jection  sometimes  put  forward  in  opposition  to  our  belief  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  whole  nature  of  the  man  or  boy.  Tauntingly 
is  it  asked — How  comes  it  that  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  made  smoking  fashionable,  and  yet  the  practice  has  not  wrought 
the  evil  deprecated  to  the  amount  which  might  be  expected  ? 

Although  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into 
Europe,  Invention,  so  rife  in  the  present  day,  has  given  in  our  time  a 
mighty  impetus  to  this  baneful  habit.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  tobacco 
was  usually  consumed  through  a clay  pipe,  which  was  subjected  to 
frequent  purifications  by  fire.  The  comparatively  recent  introduction  of 
“ fancy  pipes  ” and  cigars,  while  it  has  facilitated  the  use  of  the  article  in 
question,  has  also  augmented  its  deleterious  effects.  The  latter  in  vention — 
the  fancy  pipe — favours  the  accumulation  of  oil  in  the  act  of  smoking,  causing 
the  diversion  to  be  more  intensely  detrimental  to  health  than  when  pursued 
by  the  aid  of  the  cheap  long  pipe  of  our  grandfathers’  days.  Another  sim- 
ple invention  has  also  conduced  to  the  popularity  of  the  habit.  A tinder-: 
box,  flint  and  steel,  and  a bimdle  of  sulphur-tipped  slips  of  wood,  would  be 
somewhat  cumbrous  appliances  to  participating  the  luxury ; and  being 
compelled  to  employ  such,  in  conjunction  with  the  long  pipe,  would  deter 
many  a little  lad  from  the  imitative  joy ; he  would  shrink  from  the 
“ world’s  dread  laugh,  which  not  e’en  the  stem  philosopher  can  bear,”  and 
would  be  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  historical  fact  so  cherished  by  boys, 
of  the  project  for  “ overthrowing  the  King  and  parliament.”  The  fusee  ” 
has  built  up  a generation  of  smokers,  even  as  the  tiny  insect  constructs  the 
coral  island.  Again,  oxu  stern  grandsires  put  off  their  smoke  doings  till 
after  the  substantial  English  dinner,  which  would  neutralise  in  a measure 
the  acrid  poison : the  boys,  to  whom  the  habit  is  especially  detrimental, 
had  not  begun  the  puffing  sin.  Hence  judgment  upon  the  innoxious  effects 
of  tobacco-smoking  must  be  suspended  for  at  least  a generation.  A remark 
from  Dr.  Budgett  in  confirmation  of  this  assertion  may  not  be  inappropriate 
here;  he  observes:  “ During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  consumption  of  ihe 
weed  has  so  increased,  especially  among  the  young,  that  we  cannot  yet  com- 
prehend its  influence  or  result.” 

* “ I can  always  distinguish  by  his  countenance  a man  who  smokes.”— 
Mr.  Solly. 
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Tobacco  did  him  no  barm— be  felt  very  weU— ate  and  drank 
and  performed  the  duties  of  bis  vocation. 

Do  you,  it  was  asked,  conscientiously  believe  that  you 
are  as  good  a man  mentally  as  you  would  be  without  your 
tobacco  ? 

A frank  “ No  ” was  returned.  The  smoker  then  narra- 
ted bow  be  bad  acquired  the  habit. 

A boy  from  the  country,  fifteen  years  of  age,  be  was 
gazing  into  one  of  those,  to  the  lovers  of  “ the  weed,”  enti- 
cing places,  a tobacconist’s  window. 

Not  long  he  looked.  A “gentleman”  issued  from  the 
tobacco-shop,  and  accosted  the  gazing  idler— for  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do — with  “You’re  not 
man  enough  to  smoke  that” — proffering  a Manilla  cheroot 
to  the  country  lad. 

“You’re  not  man  enough  to  smoke  that.”  Talismanic 
words  !f — enough  to  make  the  boy  take  fire — and  take  the 
cigar — and  light  it — and  puff— and  experience  nausea — and 
pause — and  puff  again — and  again  feel  sick — and — with 
perseverance  laudable  in  a better  cause — try  again — again 
— try  till  he  conquered  ! for  his  newly- acquired  friend 
taunted  him  that  if  he  could  not  endure  thrice  sickness,  ;|; 
he  was  not  “ good  wool  ” : — the  elegant  phraseology  is  re- 
tained. 

The  habit  acquired  at  such  discomfort,  was  pursued : but 
the  narcotic  would  have  its  way ; it  always  does,  felt  or 

* “Yesterday  I attended  a funeral  at  the  English  cemetery  at 

Carabanchel.  The  body  consigned  to  the  grave  was  that  of  Mr.  H . 

He  was  a native  of  Ireland,  about  37  years  of  age,  tall  and  to  all  appear- 
ance strongly  built,  and  had  great  faith  in  his  censtitution  ; yet  all  this 
while  he  carried  about  the  germs  of  a premature  death  within  him.  Pro- 
fessional men  warned  him  too  late  that  his  complaint  was  heart  disease  (1). 
He  had  that  moment  laid  down  his  customary  morning  pipe.  There  was 
no  struggle,  no  alarm — no  consciousness  of  death  ; yet  death’s  work  was 
done.” — Correspondent  of  The  Times,  Dec.  2, 1868. 

t “ Ye  shall  be  as  gods.” — f The  Serpent)  :• — always  the  ascending  scale ; 
the  boy  a man,  the  man  a god  1 

j The  well-known  fact  that  nausea  accompanies  initiation  into  smoking, 
is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  this  practice  is  abnormal  to  mankind.  Does 
milk,  or  bread,  or  wholesome  meat,  or  any  natural  aliment,  produce,  as  a 
this  phenomenon  in  a healthy  boy  ? Many  a boy,  it  has  been  said, 
endures  a sort  of  purgatory  in  acquiring  the  habit,  and  many  a man  endures 
an  ordeal  worse  than  purgatory  in  escaping  from  it. 


(1)  “ The  smoker  cannot  escape  the  poison  of  tobacco : it  gets  into  his 
blood,  travels  the  whole  round  of  the  system,  interferes  with  the  heart's 
action  and  the  general  circulation,  and  affects  every  organ  and  fibre  of  the 
frame.”— The  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 
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unfelt  for  the  present : it  must  be  so.  Light  fulfils  the  law 
of  its  existence,  though  we  draw  down  the  blinds  or  close 
the  shutters ; fire  will  not  forego  its  properties,  though  the 
child,  or  the  idiot,  or  the  madman  tamper  with  it ; water 
finds  its  level;  and  narcotic  poison  follows  its  course — 
works  the  way  its  nature  is  to  work. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  young  man  held  a position  in 
a well-known  London  establishment,  where  in  “getting  up 
orders”  much  adroitness  was  required.  He  could  “ with 
ease  ” discharge  his  duties — “ till  dinner  time  ” ; but  upon 
returning  to  business  after  that  repast,  a “dreaminess,”  a 
want  of  mental  energy,  was  experienced,  which  the  strain 
upon  the  circulation  caused  by  the  assimilative  process  did 
not  account  for  ; “and  I believe,”  was  the  candid  avowal, 
“ that  smoking  after  dinner  wrought  the  discomfort  from 
which  I suffered ; and  our  employer — himself  a smoker — 
thought  so  too,  and  prohibited  our  use  of  tobacco  till  after 
business  hours.”* 

Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  evening  of  his  initia- 
tion ; but  had  the  young  man  abandoned  his  idol  ? Far 
otherwise.  The  pallid  cheek  and  the  expression  of  lan- 
guor in  the  eyes,  bear  to  himself  and  others  witness  that 
the  habit  is  hourly  working  evil,  that  he  is  incurring  a debt 
to  be  anon  repaid  with  fearful  interest ; nor  is  he  morally, 
socially,  nor  circumstantially,  what  he  would  be  without  his 
self-indulgent  habit. 

A somewhat  popular  temperance  advocate  has  in  the 
author’s  hearing  thus  related  his  first  and  last  campaign  in 
the  puffing  warfare.  When  an  apprentice,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he,  “ one  Sunday  afternoon,”  procured  a pipe 
and  tobacco,  and  retired  to  an  out-of-the-way  nook  to 
undergo  his  initiation,  intending  to  emerge — changing  the 
figure — a full-blown  smoker.  But  the  deceitful  thing 
speedily  wrought  injuriously  upon  the  lad ; and  when 
“ Thomas  ” was  searched  for  some  hours  later,  he  was 
found  prone  on  the  earth  in  a state  of  apoplexy  feared  to 
be  death.f  By  the  use  of  suitable  remedies,  he  was,  how- 

* “ Smoking  tobacco  -weakens  the  nervous  po-wers,  favours  a dreamy, 
imaginative,  and  imbecile  state  of  mind,  produces  indolence  and  incapacity 
for  manly  or  continuous  exertion,  and  sinks  its  votary  into  a state  oi  care- 
less or  maudlin  inactivity  and  selfish  enjoyment  of  his  vice.” — Dr.  James 
Copland,  F.R.S. 

f-  “ The  alarming  frequency  of  apoplexy,  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  use  of  tobacco.” 
— Dr.  Hassock. 
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ever,  restored,  and  hencefortli  became  a consistent  abstainer 
from  narcotics. 

How  muck  of  immorality  exists  in  tbe  habit  of  pilfering 
pence  to  procure  the  coveted  dainty  can  be  readily  conjec- 
tured when  we  are  told  that  at  the  [Reformatory  at  Blackly, 
near  Manchester,  ‘‘  out  of  fifteen  boys  who  were  admitted 
soon  after  its  opening,  twelve  had  been  smokers,  eight 
chewers,  and  ten  confessed  that  they  had  stolen  tobacco, 
or  money  with  which  to  buy  it.” 

The  editor  of  the  “British  Workman”  (Mr.  Smithies) 
has  in  the  writer’s  hearing  related  the  sad  tobacco  doings, 
known  to  him,  of  two  lads,  apprentices  of  a kind  master, 
who  had  taken  the  one  from  motives  of  charity,  and  who 
detected  after  a while  the  boys  robbing  him  to  the 
amount  of  £80,  in  order  to  procure  tobacco  and  wine, 
costly  varieties  of  the  twin  luxuries  being  found  in  their 
possession. 

It  is  a patent  and  significant  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
benevolent,  if  not  the  most  so,  of  our  city  merchant-princes 
— one  who  cares  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
his  numerous  employes,  and  for  the  ignorant  and  ragged, 
and  who  happily  has  a voice  in  our  Senate  and  School 
Board — will  not  permit  smoking  boys  to  enter  his  ware- 
house. Nor  need  this  decision  surprise  us  ; for  who  that 
reflects  on  the  costliness  of  the  indulgence  can  fail  to  see 
what  an  inducement  it  becomes  to  lads  to  cupidity  and 
peculation  ? Bedundancy  of  testimony  might  be  adduced 
upon  this  head,  but  want  of  space  forbids  enlarging  here. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  England’s  Euture  Men,  with 
deep  solicitude  it  may  be  asked.  Whither  shall  we  turn  to 
find  the  means  to  subdue  the  army  of  juvenile  smokers  ? 
AVho  will  come  to  the  rescue  ? Truly  in  our  Bands  of 
Hope  we  may  effect  somewhat  to  retard  the  progress  of 
tlie  plague  ; but  alas ! though  we  weekly  warn  and  pledge 
our  pupils  to  abstain  from  tobacco,  all  our  efforts  are  cir- 
cumscribed, for  our  Bands  of  Hope  form  not  a tithe  of  the 
youthful  population.  And  how  many  of  these,  it  may  be 
asked,  will  continue  their  abstinence  from  the  frightfully 
popular  diversion  under  consideration?  Much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  parents  should,  as  a rule,  be  so  apathetic 
upon  this  subject.  With  what  care  do  men  cause  their 
stud  to  be  tended.  The  trainer  omits  no  attention  that  will 
educate  the  noble  steed  for  the  competition  in  which  it  is 
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to  engage,  to  mate  it  such,  as  shall  reflect  honour  upon  its 
wealthy  or  titled  owner.  It  is  an  emulation  worth  en- 
couraging— so  thinks  he — to  call  the  winning  horse  his  own. 

But  ah  ! that  other  race ! — not  of  the  “ brute  beast  that 
perisheth” — not  upon  a level,  prepared  ground — 7iot  on  a 
carefully-selected  spot ; — that  other  race  ! — through  an 
enemy’s  country — a road  beset  with  pitfalls  and  quagmires, 
more  like  a steeple-chase  than  that  just  adverted  to  ; — and 
the  racer  ; — a young  immortal ! — untaught,  uncounselled, 
with  only  pernicious  example  ! — oh,  how  can  such  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  goal  in  such  a race  ? — “ Pernicious  ex- 
ample ! ” — not  only  at  home,  but  abroad.  The  street 
smoker  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  demoralising  the 
boys,  who  eye  him  as,  steam-engine-like,  he  puffs  along. 
Profoundly  is  it  to  be  wished  that  such  would  become 
vegetarians,  and  consume  both  their  smoke  and  their  cigar- 
ends,  which  so  often  are  the  means  of  working  ill  to  the 
boy  who  has  learnt  at  a godly  mother’s  knee  the  prayer 
that  we  all  so  often  need  to  utter — “ Lead  me  not  into 
temptation.” 

The  smoker  may  callously  exclaim,  “They  are  not  my 
boys  yet  are  they  somebody’s  boys.  If  the  smoker  has 
no  boys  of  his  own,  yet  let  him  reflect  again  how  his 
mother  felt  respecting  his  welfare  ; so  do  other  mothers  feel 
for  their  boys.  lUs  that  would  have  been  disastrous  to  him 
when  a boy,  will  prove  so  to  boys  of  the  present  age. 
Evils  perpetrated  by  him,  will  be  perpetuated  from  him  to 
the  next  generation.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  but  to 
point  to  the  chivalrous  Knight  who  introduced  to  England 
the  smoke-plague.  Our  meanest  actions  oft  become  in- 
vested with  a sort  of  immortality.  That  power  of  imita- 
tion possessed  by  ourselves  and  some  of  the  most  odious 
of  the  creation,  may— does— will,  render  the  smoking  of  a 
cigar  or  pipe  well-nigh  immortal  — with  a fearful  im- 
mortality ! 

The  thoughts  of  all  the  lovers  of  our  country  must  turn 
with  deep  anxiety  towards  our  boys,  for  in  them  must  the 
frightful  custom  be  eradicated,  or  at  least  reduced.  Mature 
men  are  in  the  mass  a hopeless  case ; it  is  the  children 
who  must  be  made  free,  unless  we  are  content  to  witness 
the  annihilation  of  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious vigour  of  our  nation.  And  can  we  calmly  look  for- 
ward to  the  retrograde  action  going  on,  bidding  fair  to 
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circumscribe  our  national  character  witliin  moral  and  social 
limits  as  restricted  as  those  of  our  sea-girt  island,  until  it 
shall  exhibit  the  witty  Dean’s  satire  in  England’s  Future 
Men  as  the  literal  representation  of  a modern  Liliput  ? 

The  opinion  of  an  eminent  London  surgeon,  elsewhere 
quoted,  may  be  appropriate  here.  Mr.  Solly  remarks  : 

“ I know  of  no  single  vice  wLicli  does  so  mucli  harm  as  smoking.  So 
strongly  do  I feel  its  importance,  that  I believe  if  the  habit  of  smoking 
advances  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,*  the  English 
character  will  lose  that  combination  of  energy  and  solidity  which  has  hitherto 
distinguished  it,  and  that  England  will  sink  in  the  scale  of  nations.”  f 

Upon  this  subject  the  late  Canon  Stowell  observes  : 

“ It  is  frightful  to  think  what  a canker  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the 
nation ; blighting  its  young  men,  squandering  its  resources,  undermining 
its  health,  and  depraving  its  morals.’  ’ 

"What,  then,  may  be  considered  the  panacea  for  this  state 
of  things  ? The  answer  is  short.  As  we  said  in  rhyme  when 
the  plague  raged  among  our  animals,  “ Our  senators  fear  for 
their  leef,  and  legislate  wisely  on  cattle and,  it  may  be 
observed,  were  half  such  a plague  prevailing  among  even 
the  least  useful  of  our  domestic  animals  as  is  wrought  by 
Tobacco  among  boys,  both  morally  and  socially,  soon,  it  is 
not  doubted,  would  be  heard  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  a prolonged,  irresistible  cry — Legislate! 

[Now  and  then  one  of  the  community  does  an  unlawful  thing — com- 
mits suicide  by  taking  laudanum,  it  may  he ; and  the  Legislature — with- 
out infringing  the  “rights  and  liberties  of  the  people” — has  therefore 
enacted  that  poisonous  drugs,  for  whatever  purpose  purchased,  be  labelled 
as  such  : why  not  extend  the  precaution  to  Tobacco  ? A.  national  evil  habit, 
it  has  been  well  observed,  calls  for  national  efforts  for  its  repression.  To 
prevent  sin  and  crime  is  surely  a nobler  work  than  to  cure  it.  “Did  we 
legislate  a little  more  for  the  cradle,  might  we  not  be  spared  some  pains  for 
the  hulks  ? ” 

“The  very  best  laws  appear  harsh  and  despotic,  when  brought  in  upon  a 
people  unaccustomed  to  them.  Intoxicating  drink,  it  has  been  stated,  is 
prohibited  to  eight  hundred  millions  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants.  By  most 
of  us  such  prohibition  is  judged  too  despotic ; but  to  the  people  accustomed 
to  it,  it  seems  mild  and  beneficent.  Why  ? Clearly,  because  it  forbids 
something  unnatural  and  in  itself  pernicious.  So  we  might  approve  a law 
to  forbid  the  eating  of  opium,  arsenic,  and  hashish ; because  we  know  such 
food  to  be  essentially  against  nature,  and  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent 
gradual  suicide.” — Professor  F.  AV.  Newman,  in  his  advocacy  of  Sanitary 
laws  as  superseding  vaccination.”] 

* See  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Drs.  Seymour  and  Budgett  (pp.  15, 16) . 

t “ Out  of  20,000  bold  aspirants  for  military  glory  in  the  year  1866,  not 
fewer  than  6,800  were  rejected  at  the  primary  inspection  as  physically  unfit. 
This  is  a dreadful  percentage  of  bodily  incapacity.” — The  Daily  Telegraph. 
J^ov.  24,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TOBACCO  ENSLAVING. 

[“  I am  too  great,  and  born  to  greater  things,  than  to  be  the  slave  of  my 

body.” — Seneca.] 

“ The  soul  of  man,  a native  of  the  skies  I’ 

High-born  and  free,  her  freedom  should  maiDtain, 

Unsold,  unmortgaged  for  earth’s  little  bribes. 

The  illustrious  stranger  should  indulge 
On  immortality  her  god-like  taste ; 

There  take  large  draughts  ; make  her  chief  banquet  there. 

But  some  reject  this  sustenance  divine  ; 

To  beggarly  vile  appetites  descend  ; 

Sink  into  slaves,  and  sell  for  present  hire 
Their  native  freedom.” 

The  writer  once  heard  a noble-looking  son  of  Africa,'^ 
seventy-two  inches  high  and  proportionately  broad,  the  off- 
spring of  fugitive  slaves,  remark : 

“ The  freeborn  Briton  would  feel  a degradation  unlcnown  to  Ethiopia’s 
swarthy  sons  in  having  the  manacle  fastened  round  his  wrist.  The  blood 
in  his  freeborn  veins  would  burn  with  hot  rebellion  : he  would  die  from  very 
anguish.  A Briton  could  not  live  a slave ! ” 

Oh  empty  vaunt ! Britain’s  proudest,  noblest  sons — are 
slaves  ! — Tobacco’s  slaves  ! — bound  by  the  weedy  fetter 
which  proves  too  often  as  an  adamantine  chain  to  those  who 
thoughtlessly  or  ignorantly  bring  themselves  under  its 
power.  The  man  well-seasoned  to  the  drug,  fully  tobacco- 
ized — unlike  the  sons  of  Phut,  from  adverse  circumstances 
compelled  till  late  to  wear  the  enslaving  chain — courts 
servitude — bondage  of  the  worst  description.  The  direst 
serfdom  enforced  by  Algerines  upon  Europa’s  sons  in  years 
remote,  is  light,  compared  with  the  self-inflicted  thraldom 
of  the  smoker — slavery,  not  of  body  only,  but  of  mind. 
He  who  from  the  one  cigar  or  half- finished  pipe,  has  reached 
his  half-pound — soon  augmented  to  a pound — per  week  of 
“ nut  brown,”  or  worse,  we  believe,  of  “Cavendish,”  is 
like  the  freeborn  Briton  bowing  down  the  neck  to  receive  the 
enslaving  chain — holding  up  the  foot  for  the  conqueror  to 
fasten  on  the  fetter — willingly,  gladly  presenting  the  hand, 
rejoicing  to  receive  the  enslaving  manacle. — The  sallow 
face,  the  crimson  eyelid,  the  lessened  stature  of  our  men  j- 

* The  Rev.  — Ward,  formerly  of  Toronto.  • f 

•f  “ A deteriorating  influence  results  froiii  the  use  of  tobacco,”  eaj's  Dr. 
Ellis.  “To  meet  fully  developed  specimens  of  people,  we  must  now  pass 
crowds  in  review  along  our  city  streets  or  country  ways  before  we  can  gratify 
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— what  saitli  it  ? ' Is  not  England  enacting  the  part  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (drinker  !),  who,  conquering  the  world, 
was  himself  conquered  by  narcotic  poison  ? 

Thirty-six  millions  of  British  money,  it  is  computed,  as 
shown  elsewhere,  are  expended  annually  through  the  em- 
ployment of  this  one  extravagant  luxury — Tobacco.  In  the 
memory  of  many  living,  our  nation  awarded  twenty  millions 
to  indemnify  the  holders  of  slaves  in  our  West  Indian  posses- 
sions for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  their  bondmen  and  bond- 
women. Britain  gave  twenty  millions  sterling — once  and  for 
ever — to  abolish  slavery  from  the  British  Empire  ; and  our 
philanthropists  were  not  a little  fluent  about  our  “ national 
generosity  and  benevolence.”  But  what  is  that  to  thirty- 
six  millions  annually  expended  to  procure  to  freeborn 
Britons  slavery  of  the  most  degrading  character  ? 

A sensual  habit  such  as  that  under  consideration,  becomes 
so  thoroughly  second  nature  that  for  its  gratiflcation  all 
else  is  too  often  sacrificed.  The  inveterate  smoker  seems 
nearly  upon  a level  with  the  opium  consumer.  Those 
Chinese  who  are  given  up  to  the  latter  vice,  are  known 
oftentimes  to  barter  all  their  earthly  possessions  to  gain  a 
supply  of  their  favourite  drug  ; acd  it  has  been  asserted — 
though  it  is  not  egisy  to  perceive  the  utility  of  the  transac- 
tion to  the  vender  of  the  opium — that  after  the  devotee  has 
sacrificed  property,  wife,  family,  he  will  lose  a finger,, 
another,  and  yet  another,  to  obtain  his  coveted  luxury. 

Should  this  be  regarded  as  a traveller’s  marvel,  it  is  well 
known  that  circumstances,  not  identical,  yet  analogous  to 
these,  occur  among  inveterate  smokers. — 

“The  Danes,”  writes  the  Brussels  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Times, 
“ are  passionately  fond  of  smoking ....  The  punishment  of  death  cannot  be 
inflicted  upon  Danish  criminals  unless  they  confess  their  crime;  and  the 


our  sight  with  real  men.”  Of  1,800  militia  men  examined  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
surgeon,  Durham,  their  average  height,  we  are  told,  did  not  exceed  “5  feet 
2 inches.”  Fifty  years  ago,  the  average  height  of  Englishmen,  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal  tells  us,  was  five  feet  eight  inches  : — one  half  foot  in  one 
half  century  I (See  England’s  Future  Men,  p.  21.) 

* When  Turkey  was  in  her  glory,  and  when  it  was  inquired.  What  is 
England  compared  with  her,  either  in  wealth  or  prowess  ? observing  men 
foresaw  that  smoking  threatened  her  ruin,  and  in  1690  it  was  enacted,  That 
everyone  found  in  the  act  should  be  conducted  in  ridicule  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  “ seated  on  an  ass,  with  his  face  directed  towards 
the  animal’s  tail,  with  a pipe  transfixed  through  his  nose.”  In  his  “His- 
tory of  Turkey,”  Lord  Carlisle  has  shown  that  to  the  relaxed  rigor  of  the 
laws  touching  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  do^vnfall  of  that  empire  is  clearly  trace- 
able. 
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withholding^  of  tobacco  is  said  to  frequently  lead  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt ; and,  indeed,  on  some  occasions  to  this  confession  when  the  accused 
are  reaUy  innocent,  because  the  beloved  weed  is  then  no  longer  denied  them. 
We  have  heard  (continues  the  writer)  of  men  dying  for  their  country,  for 
their  creed,  for  their  love,  but  it  is  strange  to  hear  of  martyrs  to  a delete- 
rious plant.” 

The  writer  has  met  with  stern  men,  who  when  mercantile 
cares  have  engrossed  their  time,  could  cheerfully  omit  their 
dinner,  but  such  have  confessed  that  should  they  retire 
without  the  accustomed  “ pipe,”  again  and  again  would 
their  restless  vigils,  occasioned  by  the  craving  appetite, 
demand  that  their  slave  should  rise  and  “ whiff”  the  omit- 
ted soporific.  Another  has  deliberately  assured  her  that 
were  he  certain  that  smoking  would  curtail  his  life  “by 
fifteen  years,”  he  “ could  not  give  it  up.” 

“ I have  known  men,”  says  the  Rev.  George  Trask,  of  the  United  States, 
“to  dream  and  rage  about  tobacco  as  madmen,  when  deprived  of  it.  I have 
known  men  so  enslaved  that  use  it  they  would,  in  parlors,  in  churches,  in 
temperance  meetings,  in  defiance  of  all  remonstrance,  in  defiance  of  all 
decency.  And  one  lodge  of  even  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  as  I certainly 
know,  passed  a resolution  that  they  would  not  lay  aside  their  tobacco  even 
during  the  hour  they  were  convened  for  Temperance  purposes.  I have 
known  a temperance  lecturer  of  great  distinction,  positively  decline  to 
lecture  until  he  had  been  furnished  with  a pipe  of  tobacco  to  screw  his 
nerves  up  to  the  point  of  eloquence.  I know  an  excellent  clergyman  who 
assured  me  that  he  had  sometimes  wept  like  a child  when  putting  a quid  of 
tobacco  in  his  mouth,  under  a sense  of  his  degradation  and  bondage  to  this 
filthy  habit.  I saw  a man  who  told  me  that  tobacco  was  the  dearest  thing 
he  had  on  earth — dearer  than  wife,  child,  church,  or  state.” 

When  we  gaze  on  tbe  men  of  our  generation,  bow  are 
we  reminded  of  the  keen  satire  of  the  ancient  philosopher, 
who  at  noontide  was  observed  with  lighted  lamp,  prowling 
about  the  streets  of  Athens  ; — Athens ! — dedicated  to 
Athena,  the  goddess  of  Wisdom. — Empty  name  ! fruitless 
search ! The  cynic  was  looking,  as  Jeremiah  sought  in 
Judah’s  capital,!  for  a man  [an  honest  man]  in  Athens. 
Did  the  sage  place  his  standard  of  moral  excellence  too 
high  ? Were  there  not  beings  with  heaven-built  forms 
erect  ? — beings  who  ate,  and  drank,  and  articulated  ? — 
beings  in  whom  resided  that  immortality,  that  breath  of 

* There  is,  as  one  has  observed,  a “strange  fascination”  in  this  weed  when 
it  has  once  mastered  a man.  As  it  is  more  disgusting  to  the  taste,  and  in 
some  sense  more  unnatural  than  alcohol,  or  opium,  so  when  an  appetite  for 
it  is  once  formed,  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  renounce  ; and  the  difliculty 
seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  unnatural  grasp  with  which  the  victim  is 
held.  “ Smoking,”  remarked  a British  monarch  elsewhere  quoted,  “ be- 
witcheth  men : they  cannot  leave  it  ofF.” 

t Jer.  V.  1. 
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God  wliich  formed  the  living  soul  of  the  original  man  ? 
Yes,  there  were  such  in  Athens ; such  there  are  in  London  ; 
but  oh,  we  may  say  of  these,  by  creation  the  sons  of  the  Ehng 
Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  as  Jehu  said  of  King  Ahab’s 
seventy  sons — “ Who  slew  all  these  ? ” In  how  many  smo- 
kers is  the  MAN  dead  ? — slain  by  narcotic  poison  ! True, 
the  eating,  walking,  articulating,  pufldng  animal,  the  low- 
est part  of  man,  survives,  though  that,  like  him  who  fell 
among  thieves,  is  oft  found  wounded ; but  ah  ! that  higher, 
glorious  principle — that  man  in  man — that  God  in  man, — 
how  often  is  it  slain — poisoned — by  Tobacco  ! All  aspira- 
tion after  high  moral  excellence — gone  ! the  mental  faculties 
— scorched  up ! — useless  as  the  exhausted  embers  in  the 
bowl  of  his  clay  idol.  “ He  cannot  sleep  without  his  pipe  ; 
he  cannot  think  without  his  pipe ; he  cannot  digest  his 
food  without  his  pipe  ; in  fact,  without  his  pipe  he  is  a mere 
nonentity ; and  all  the  real  pleasures  of  the  world  have  no 
charm  for  him.” 

Slave-cultured  and  slaving,  tliou  sad  weedy  joy, 

In  thy  gi’owth,*  in  thy  use,  thou  dost  freedom  destroy ; 

Thou  wert  watered  -with  tears  of  the  bondman  abroad, 

And  by  slaves  in  free  England  thy  leaf  is  adored : 

But  the  dark  sons  of  Phut  wore  Oppression’s  vile  chain  ; 
Britannia’s  free  sons  strive^  thral  to  attain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PREVALENCE  OF  THE  VICE: — PUBLIC  APATHY. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  it  has  been  asserted  that  Tobacco 
is  emphatically  the  great  slave-holder.  As  corroborative 
evidence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  the 
well-nigh  omnipresence  of  the  drug.  “The  vice,”  we 

* "We  are  informed  that  during  the  long  years  in  which  slavery  was  en- 
couraged and  slaves  were  employed  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  yonder  fair  conti- 
nent, that  tobacco  was  one  main  upholder  of  the  “institution” — that  “ five 
and  a-half  millions  of  acres  ” were  set  apart  for  the  culture  of  the  plant, 
and  that  out  of  “ two  million  tons  annually  consumed,”  “ ninety-nine  parts 
of  every  hundred  were  the  produce  of  slave  labour;  ” and  that  those  en- 
gaged upon  the  tobacco-plantations  were — “ the  worst  fed,  the  worst  clothed, 
and  the  least  educated.”  (1) 

t See  Professor  Huxley’s  acknowledgment  on  this  point  in  a paper  en- 
titled “ Statistics  of  Tobacco,”  read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  at  Liverpool,  1870,  by  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  L.C.P., 
Totteridge  Park,  Herts. 


(1)  The  late  Archdeacon  Jeffery. 
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learn,  “ lias  become  terrible  in  Scotland.”  It  is  estimated 
that  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  elders  of  the  Kirk,  civil  magistrates,  school- 
masters, “ and  many  of  the  abstinence  party,”  smoke. 

During  the  summer  of  last  year,  in  an  evening’s  ramble 
in  Kegent’s-park,  for  the  space  of  a cj[uarter  of  an  hour 
the  by-passers  were  watched  by  the  writer,  when  it  was 
observed^that  two  out  of  every  five  of  the  male  pedestrians 
were  in  the  act  of  smoking.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
of  those  who  were  not  puffing,  some  would  have  just 
extinguished  their  pipes,  and  others  would  not  yet  have 
“lighted  up.”  These,  added  to  those  actually  engaged  in 
the  pastime,  would  form  in  the  aggregate  a large  majority, 
supplying  frightful  statistics  of  the  universality  of  the 
practice. 

But  even  this  display  has  been  exceeded  recently.  Upon 
emerging  from  Q-ower-street  Station  the  other  day,  the 
writer  encountered  nine  lords  of  the  creation  in  succession 
-^^rocession  would  be  an  apter  term — eight  of  whom  bore 
aloft  a dirty  “clay,”  whose  wreathing  vapor  sadly  con- 
taminated the  breath  of  day  on  that  sunny  afternoon. 

It  is  a fact,  easily  discernible,  that  excessive  smoking  is 
immeasurably  in  advance,  even  of  the  vice  that  dates  from 
our  Saxon  forefathers — excessive  drinking ; and  if  Alcohol 
be  the  “ destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday” — broadly, 
apparently  to  all — Tobacco  is  the  “pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness” — the  insidious  destroyer,  who  stealthily 
poisons  his  victim,  and  secretes  the  slain  body  in 
some  pauper-house  or  lunatic  receptacle,  and  the 
public  is  ignorant  of  the  deed  of  darkness.^-'  Hence  the 
want  of  sympathy  in  the  public  mind  with  the  Anti-To- 
bacco movement  compared  with  that  felt  in  the  cause  of 
personal  abstinence  from  alcoholics  and  the  repression  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic, — although,  to  the  thoroughly  enlight- 
ened judgment,  they  would  seem  to  stand  or  fall  together. f 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  it  may  be  asked,  why  has  not 
our  noble  abstaining  cause,  with  all  the  agencies  that  have 
been  at  work  for  so  lengthened  a period,  achieved  greater 
things  than  it  has  ? ;j;  Fearlessly  it  may  be  answered — 
* See  M.  Jolly’s  remarks  in  Appendix. 

■f  “I  group  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco  together,  being  equally  poison- 
ous and  alike  to  be  rejected,  because  they  agree  in  their  effects  in  producing 
stupor  and  insensibility.” — Professor  Hitchcock. 

j The  enemy  marks  our  vulnerable  point  and  adduces  statistics  to  prove 
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Because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  narcotic  under  considera- 
tion. For  every  reclaimed  drunkard,  Tobacco,  it  has  been 
said,  is  making  ten  more ! Painful  it  is  to  record  such 
facts,  but  when  temperance  advocates  chew,  snuff,  and 
smoke  tobacco,  and  members  of  societies  hang  round  the 
doors,  pipe  in  mouth,  at  their  usual  “temperance”  meet- 
ings, may  we  not  fairly  attribute  the  comparative  non-suc- 
cess of  the  abstaining  cause  to  this  thirst- creating  enemy 
in  the  camp  ? 

A daily  journal — innocent  of  Anti-Tobacco  proclivities — • 
in  alluding  to  a temperance  fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  thus 
satirically  remarks  upon  the  incongruity  we  are  lamenting : 
“ In  the  procession  were  many,  quite  boys,  looking  pale 
and  wan,  smoking  like  lime-kilns.” 

Should  we  not  be  amazed  to  indignation  at  observing 
groups  of  little  boys,  or  even  men,  obstructing  our 
path  at  every  eighth  of  a mile,  by  forming  a ring  to  par- 
take of  bitter-beer,  mild  ale,  or  London  porter  ? With  all 
the  sanction  given  by  our  country  to  the  consumption  of 
alcoholics  before  our  eyes,  we  should  be  wonder-stricken  to 
behold  the  greater  portion  of  our  male  population  peram- 
bulating the  streets  with  brandy  or  whisky  bottle  in  hand, 
ever  applying  it  to  their  parched  lips.  Even  our  railway 
travellers  draw  out  their  pocket-companions  in  “the  tunnel,” 
— shunning  the  light,  lest  their  deeds  should  be  made 
manifest.  But  no  such  shamefacedness  deters  the  smoker 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  inveterate  habit. 

A succession  of  eight  puffers  has  just  been  instanced : 
what  would  be  the  impression  wrought  by  encountering, 
casually,  eight  pedestrians  in  succession ; the  first  paying 
his  devoirs  to  a bottle  of  champagne  ; the  second  imbibing, 
let  us  say  port ; the  third  sherry ; the  fourth  claret — for 
obvious  reasons  ; the  fifth  regaling  from  a bottle  of  genu- 
ine cognac  ; the  sixth  satisfied  by  drinking  to  inebriety  of 
whisky;  the  seventh  content  with  humble  “gin  and 
hitters  ;”  and  the  eighth  bringing  up  the  rear  with  a flask 

that ; — “ Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliances, 
Band  of  Hope  Unions,  Total  Abstinence  Societies,  and  the  various  other 
developments  of  Temperance  activity,  official  returns  show  that  in  Eng- 
land and  W ales  last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  persons  charged  with  drunkenness  over  the  total  in  1868.” 

It  is  a terrible  thing  to  contemplate,  that  in  ten  jmars  drunkenness  has 
doubled,  and  that  in  Liverpool  and  the  suburbs  there  are  no  fewer  than 
3,500  public  houses,  while  there  are  only  300  churches.” — Tem,j)erance 
Advocate,  Dec.  1870. 
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of  rum  ? Surely  such  an  exhibition  of  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  would  go  far  to  obtain  the  heart’s  desire  of  some 
of  the  most  patriotic  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywo- 
men ; for  the  legislature  would  soon  probably  bestir  itself 
and  grant  to  us  a Prohibitory  Permissive  regulation  with 
which  to  combat  the  vice.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  premises  laid  down  are  tenable — that  the  Worship  of 
Weed  is  far  more  prevalent  than  the  Worship  of  Baqchus. 

Yet  will  persons  ignore  the  deep  necessity  for  action  in 
suppression  of  the  vice,  and  will  term  “Utopian”  our 
efibrts  to  stay  the  onward  rolling  of  the  car  of  England’s 
J uggernaut,  which  in  its  sad  progress  is  crushing  thousands 
annually,  in  infancy  and  mature  years,  beneath  its  wheels. 
It  may  be  asked,  were  three  in  five  afflicted  with  the 
plague  in  Howard’s  days ? Was  his  a “hobby  ? ” When 
cholera  committed  its  fearful  ravages  in  our  disease-smitten 
land  in  autumns  gone  by,  was  it  “ Utopian  ” to  endeavour 
to  elude  the  plague?  Did  men  “ride  hobbies  ’’who 
feared  that  themselves  or  their  families  might  be  mowed 
down,  and  wisely  used  precautions  to  ward  off  so  sad  a 
doom  ? When  fever  has  attacked  and  does  attack  our 
country,  is  it  “a  hobby ’’that  we  have  fever  hospitals 
and  fever  nurses,  and  that  sanitary  reformers  insist  upon 
sanitary  precautions,  the  use  of  hygienic  means  ? And 
when  that  scourge  of  scourges — small-pox — destroyed  so 
many  lives  in  England  and  disfigured  such  fair  faces,  leav- 
ing the  foot-prints  of  the  loathsome  disease  on  many  a 
youthful  cheek,  was  it  a work  of  supererogation  to  try  to 
mitigate,  if  not  avert,  the  evil?  What  did  inoculation 
mean  ? — did  Lady  Montague  ride  a hobby  ? — It  meant  that 
there  was  a deep  necessity  for  something  to  be  done  that 
should  check  the  ravages  of  the  destroyer ; and  Tenner’s 
hobby  meant  the  same,  or  why  is  vaccination  compulsory  ? 

Who  a hundred  years  since  could  have  prophesied  that 
poor  misty  London  should  be  inundated  with  “weed,” 
and  her  streets  universallj’’  polluted  with  tobacco-smoke  ? 
What  would  our  grandsires  have  thought  could  a pano- 
rama of  the  England  of  1870  have  passed  before  their 
mental  vision  ? The  railway  arches  which  span  our  streets 
— the  rushing,  noisy  locomotive — the  puffing,  whistling, 
screaming  iron  steed — the  net-work  of  telegraphic  wires 
which  well-nigh  cover  our  country ; — surely  these  would 
cause  no  more  surprise  than  the  vision  of  their  posterity — 
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infants  and  sages — sauntering  or  bustling  through  the 
streets,  closeted  in  little  rooms  at  home — smokeries  or 
“ studies  ” — or  sprawling  on  grassy  knolls,  amid  sea-side 
scenes  or  sylvan  scenes — in  short,  occupied  in  all  the  multi- 
tudinous pursuits,  and  frivolities,  which  engross  our  race  ; 
but  wherever  seen,  however  positioned,  surrounded  by 
vapour,  and  the  lips  diligently  compressing  a stufiy  roll  of 
withered  leaves,  or  the  brown,  essentially  dirty-looking 
short  pipe  ? 

In  quitting  this  point — Public  Apathy — it  may,  in  the 
words  of  a writer  upon  this  subject,  be  said  with  a degree 
of  truth,  that  smoking  is  the  only  vice  uncondemned  from 
Pulpit,  Platform,  or  Press.  With  regret  we  mark  the 
matter-of-course  mode  in  which  our  journals  notice  the 
subject.  Gravely  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  tobaccos  of 
different  countries,  and  the  “advantages”  of  obtaining 
“ pure  ” tobacco,  discussed  ; the  “ abomination  of  adulter- 
ating an  article  so  universally  used,”  is  complained  of  rue- 
fully;— though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
“ adulterated  ” forms  of  tobacco  are  more  injurious  than 
the  “pure”  leaf  itself. 

It  is  never  more  easy  to  err  than  in  the  dark  ; but  when 
the  means  of  acquiring  information  upon  a point  of 
morality  lie  within  our  reach,  and  are  neglected,  does  not 
our  very  ignorance  become  criminality  ? 

[Mr.  Solly,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  (elsewhere 
quoted),  writing  to  the  Xancet,  says  : — 

“ The  more  I think  of  the  tobacco  question  the  more  it  haunts  me.  I 
feel  that  I cannot  do  justice  to  its  importance,  but  I am  anxious  to  add 
something  to  my  last  commimication.  Every  day  the  subject  is  forced 
upon  my  mind.  I scarely  meet  a friend  or  patient  who  does  not  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  mischief  of  which  he  has  been  the  witness,  in  his  own  case 
or  that  of  some  friend,  fi’om  tobacco.  The  profession  have  no  idea  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  public  regarding  the  nature  of  tobacco.  Even  intelligent, 
well-educated  men  stare  in  astonishment  when  you  tell  them  that  tobacco  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  poisons  we  possess.”] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SMOKING  AS  PRACTISED  BY  PASTORS  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITIES. 

“ Why  weeps  the  muse  for  England  ? What  appears 
In  England’s  case  to  move  the  muse  to  tears  ? ” 

Cause  is  there  for  weeping,  when  not  only  operatives  and 
artisans,  shopmen  and  clerks,  peers  and  princes,  idolize  the 
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drug,  but  the  Heralds  of  the  Cross,  the  ministers  of  God, 
draw  their  inspiration — not  from  the  sacred  Spirit  of  all 
truth,  but  from  a source  false  and  delusive  as  the  vapour 
inhaled  by  the  Pythoness  of  old. 

A Christian  minister— a smoker  ! — Where  is  its  parallel 
in  Holy  Writ?  Is  it  not  to  turn  away  from  Jordan’s 
hallowed  streams,  to  seek  for  healing  in  Abana  and  Phar- 
par  ? Is  it  not  to  act  the  part  of  Balaam,  who  put  a 
stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  the  children  of  Israel  ? 
Does  it  not  forcefully  remind  of  the  disobedient,  rejected 
king,  who  gaining  no  answer  from  the  high  court  of  Heaven 
to  his  request,  must  needs — in  disguise,  be  it  remembered 
— seek  to  the  witch  of  Endor  ? May  we  accommodate 
without  irreverence,  and  slightly  alter  the  words  of  self- 
denying,  hard-working  missionary  Paul  to  these  idol- 
worshippers  : “0  foolish  Englishmen ! who — what  hath 
bewitched  you?”  Oh!  how  vain  in  these  to  seek  their 
fire,  their  inspiration,  from  a thing  of  clay! — and  weed! — 
and  ash!  [“He  feedeth  on  ashes;  a deceived  heart  hath 
turned  him  aside,  that  he  cannot  say,  Is  there  not  a lie  in 
my  right  hand?” — /sa.  xliv.  20.] — and  smoke! — and  nar- 
cotic poison!  Is  this  to  “ stand  fast  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  His  people  free?”  Is  it  to  “break 
every  yoke?” — to  “lay  aside  every  weight  ? ” — to  “remove 
the  stumblingblock s out  of  the  way?” — to  “separate  the 
precious  from  ilnQ'vile  ? ” “Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies 
are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost?”  What!  has  the  habit 
gained  such  ascendancy  as  to  become — a necessity?  Do 
the  words  mean  aught — hath  time  lessened  their  authority ; 
“can  length  of  days  on  God  Himself  exact,  and  make  that 
fiction  which  was  once  a fact?” — the  words  which 
enjoin,  “ Pluck  out  the  right  eye,  cut  off  the  right  arm — if 
it  offend?  ” What  if  it  should  not  offend  the  smoker,  if 
it  offend  Him  “in  whose  favour  is  life,”  is  it  not  a ‘reason- 
able sacrifice  ’ to  abjure  the  drug? — And  the  measure  of 
the  thraldom,  let  us  not  forget,  should  be  the  measure 
of  the  effort  made  to  break  the  chain. — See  Ezra  x.  12,  13, 
18,  19. 

* “ Resisting  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin”  : — 

“ Said  a young  convert,  ‘ I ■will  drop  tobacco  if  it  takes  the  flesh  from 
my  bones.’  He  conquered,  and  is  on  his  ■way  rejoicing.  Exclaimed 
another,  bent  on  victory,  ‘ Oh  this  gnawing  appetite  1 It  seems  to  me  I 
cannot  live  till  night  I ’ He  also  conquered,  and  is  the  happier.”— 
can  Anti- Tobacco  Tracts. 
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But  do  ministers  of  the  Cross  indulge  in  this  sensual 
habit  ? It  is  affirmed  that  a minister  now  deceased,  assured 
his  young  brother  that  he  would  “ never  make  a parson  ” 
if  he  did  not  smoke.  To  this  may  be  subjoined  the  follow- 
ing case  or  two. 

At  a meeting  of  the  New  College  Temperance  Society, 
March,  1856,  Dr.  Harris  stated  : — 

“For  several  years,  when  a young  man,  I smoked  a cigar  or  t'wo,no'w  and 
then.  I knew  a very  talented  young  man,  a Swiss,  who  was  head  master 
of  a large  public  school.  He  w’as  valued  and  beloved  by  all.  He  became 
acquainted  with  me.  I offered  him  a cigar  ; he  took  it,  although  until  that 
period  he  had  not  smoked.  He  soon  obtained  a supply  for  himself,  and 
smoked  in  the  playground  and  wherever  he  could,  and  in  three  months 
he  lost  his  situation  through  this  vice. 

“Another  case  occurs  to  me.  A minister,  much  respected  and  useful, 
a friend  of  mine,  was  seized  with  a violent  illness,  and  brought  to  the 
gates  of  death.  He  recovered.  Previously  he  had  smoked;  and  his 
doctors  told  him  that  if  he  again  took  to  smoking  it  would  kill  him.  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  doctor’s  prohibition,  and  knowing  that  he  had  smoked, 
I offered  him  a cigar.  After  some  persuasion  he  took  it.  In  six  months 
he  was  dead — from  the  effects  of  smoking. 

“A  third  case. — My  father-in-law  had  never  smoked.  I persuaded  him 
one  day  to  take  a cigar.  He  liked  it ; and  in  a few  weeks’  lime  half-a- 
dozen  cigars  of  an  afternoon  was  nothing  to  him.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  he  told  me  he  had  spent  £60  in  tobacco.  This  statement,  and  the 
other  two  facts,  decided  me  at  once  to  leave  off  smoking ; and  for  sixteen 
years  I have  not  touched  tobacco.”* 

This  confession  volunteered — by  a minister ! It  seems 
that  the  Doctor  did  at  length  find  out  that  the  worship  of 
Tobacco  is  as  fatal  as  the  worship  of  “Mammon.”  If 
every  smoking  minister,  in  proportion  to  his  popularity,  is 
thus  accessory  to  the  suicide  of  fellow  immortals,  what  a 
tragic  chronicle  of  ills  might  be  catalogued  even  from  this 
single  aspect  of  the  tobacco  question.  Yet  are  we  not 
seldom  told  that  the  “ Grospel” — by  which  is  meant,  it  is 
supposed,  the  glorious  proclamation  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners — “will  do  everything;” 
meanwhile  the  preceptive  part  of  the  Word,  which  grows 
out  of  that  doctrine,  teaching  the  recipient  of  the  truth  to 
“hate  every  false  way,”  and  to  be  “zealous  to  maintain 
good  works,”  is  too  often  totally  overlooked  from  this 
standpoint.  Nothing,  says  the  Hev.  Dr.  Arnot,  would 
please  the  adversary  better  than  that  in  religious  teaching 
we  should  limit  our  view  to  great  affairs,  and  shut  out 
from  our  regard  the  thousand  little  things  whereof 
human  life  mainly  consists. 

* Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Hall. 
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It  was  this  ignoring  of  “little”  things  which  probably 
emboldened  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks  to  smoke. 

A merchant,  having  learnt  a Saviour’s  love,  feels 
anxious  to  spread  the  name  and  fame  of  his  adorable 
Redeemer.  By  him  the  Gospel  is  introduced  into  his 
native  village,  and  he  is  chiefly  instrumental  in  erecting  a 
house  of  prayer;  he  also  endeavours  to  bring  up  his 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  But 
the  guilt  of  his  smoking,  like  Lot  dwelling  in  Sodom, 
has  not  been  brought  home  to  him.  And  oh  ! how  strik- 
ingly in  cases  of  love  of  the  weed  are  the  sins  of  the 
parents  visited  upon  the  children ! The  farmer  when  he 
sows  oats,  does  not  expect  to  reap  wheat,  nor  would  the 
merchant  have  precipitated  himself  over  the  shaggy  cliffs 
near  his  marine  villa,  and  have  dreamt  that  the  gospel 
believed  by  him  would  x^reserve  from  broken  bones  or  a 
fractured  skull.  Yet  did  this  elder  of  a church,  this 
planter  of  the  Gospel — smoke  ! And  his  son  smoked ; but 
did  not  vitally  believe  the  gospel — erected  no  house  of 
prayer — did  not  regularly  attend  one  ; but — imitating  the 
worst  part  of  his  father’s  example — he  smoked!  Smoke 
led  to  drink,  drink  to  disgrace,  circumstantial  difficulties, 
and  physical  mischief,  closing  in  a premature  death  by  the 
suicidal  act. 

But  to  return  from  the  evangelist  to  the  stated  pastor. 

A talented  young  minister  upon  being  expostulated  with 
for  smoking,  retorted,  “My  sermons  would  be  poor  things 
if  I did  not  smoke  while  preparing  them.”^-" 

For  the  mental  eye  to  attempt  to  gaze  on  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  through  the  medium  of  Tobacco,  is  like 
looking  at  the  natural  sun  through  smoked  glass : the 
glory  is  eclipsed  ! 

Pitiable  is  it  to  hear  another  exclaim,  “I  have  tried 
to  leave  it  off,  and  those  three  years  I abstained  were  the 
most  miserable  of  my  life.”f 

Acknowledgments  such  as  the  foregoing  cannot  fail  to 
remind  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  reprimand  levelled  by 
the  prophet  at  the  self-indulgent  pastors:  “As  for  my 

* It  is  recorded  that  in  by-gone  days,  American  Indians  worshipped 
devils,  and  their  priests  became  intoxicated  upon  tobacco-smoko ; and  in 
this  state  they  held  communion  with  their  deities ; and  that  when  the  fit  of 
inebriety  had  passed  off,  they  would  make  known  to  the  savages  about  them 
the  responses  of  their  deities — the  responses  of  devils  I 
t See  Tobacco  Enslaving,  chap.  Y. 
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flock,  they  drink  that  which  ye  have  defiled  with  your 
feet.”  {Ezeh.  xxxiv.  19.) 

The  preceding  are  not  rare  instances  of  smoking  minis- 
ters, diligently  searched  out  to  make  a case ; units  might, 
it  is  feared,  he  augmented  to  hundreds,  were  it  not  that 
the  enumeration  might  prove  as  wearisome  to  the  reader 
as  it  would  be  painful  to  the  writer.  In  proof,  however, 
that  the  pipe  is  not  indispensable  to  godly  meditation,  the 
following  testimony  of  a London  Baptist  minister  may  be 
taken  : — 

“ Since  I have  overcome  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  off  tobacco,  I can 
read  much  more  continuously ; I preach  with  increased  freedom ; I have 
far  greater  enjoyment ; and  my  imagination  is  more  fertile.”* 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  book  entitled  “ Christian  Adventures 
in  South  Africa,”  has  the  following  : — 

“ The  pipe  is  the  leading  means  to  the  most  sinful  vices  of  the  heathen 
KaflSrs.  ...  If  Christian  ministers  could  appreciate  what  he  knew  of  the 
significance  and  diabolical  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  heathen,  they  would 
abandon  it  for  ever.” 

To  the  insidious  power  of  the  drug  can  alone  be  ascribed 
the  fact  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  so  largely  found 
implicated  in  the  employment  of  tobacco.  For  the  stu- 
dious, the  sedentary,  with  his  fine  nervous  organisation, 
his  mental  energies  already  overtaxed  by  study, — for  such 
to  seek  relief  to  the  pipe,  the  cigar,  to  yet  more  depress  [Note 
A]  the  immortal,  the  noblest  part  of  man,  the  soul,  seems 
little  short  of  insanity. f Is  it  not  a physiological  fact  that 
the  muscles  of  any  part  of  the  body,  as  they  are  exercised, 
become  developed,  or  conversely,  remain  undeveloped  by 
disuse  ? W ould  not  the  athletic  man  who  should  take  a 

crutch  to  assist  perambulation,  and  continue  the  practice 
for  a lengthened  period,  discover  that  the  superannuated 
limb  had  become  incapable  of  performing  its  natural 
functions  ? — Would  it  therefore  be  logical  for  such  to 
exclaim,  “I  cannot  walk  without  a crutch?” — intending 
thereby  to  assert  that  a deficiency  had  originally  existed  in 

* In  tbe  various  schools  and  colleges  of  France,  the  non-smokers 
acquitted  themselves  at  the  examination  far  better  than  those  who  used 
tobacco — they  were  healthier,  closer  students,  and  consequently  better 
^holars.  Smoking  was  therefore  prohibited  in  all  public  seminaries  in 
France. 

■f'  “I  am  ready  to  admit  that  tobacco  can  be  employed  moderately  by  those 
who  work  their  muscles  in  the  open  air  ; but  it  is  ruinous  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  where  it  dwarfs  body  and  mind.” — William  Parker,  M.D., 
New  York. 
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the  natural  means  of  locomotion  in  the  human  body  ? or 
again,  to  argue  that  because  some  of  the  community  are 
maimed,  the  rest  should  therefore  use  crutches?'^  Yet 
would  such  a course  of  action,  such  an  assertion,  be  a 
parallel  to  the  case  of  the  minister  who  cannot  study 
without  the  “soothing”  influence  of  the  narcotic  under 
consideration,  and  who,  it  maybe,  will  quote  Robert  Hall,f 
or  similar  cases  of  physical  infirmity,  as  precedents.  Once 
admit  the  proposition  that  it  is  right,  or  necessary,  to  stndij 
under  the  influence  of  a narcotic,  and  it  follows  that  it 
cannot  be  wrong  to  preach  and  hear  under  the  same : and 
who  shall  say  that  the  cigar  shall  not  shortly  be  as  familiar 
to  the  pew,  and  the  pipe  and  glass  to  the  desk  and  pulpit, 
as  the  Bible,  Prayer-book,  or  hymn-book  ?;]:  But  ah ! it  is 

surely  an  anomaly,  for  a Christian  minister  to  sit  down 
pen  in  hand  and  the  Sacred  Oracles  beneath  his  eye,  with 
a sensual  narcotic,  a lighted  cigar  in  the  mouth,  as  he 
waits  for  the  Divine  afdatus. 

Were  Christian  ministers  and  Christian  laymen  found 
setting  their  faces  against  all  the  uses  of  the  drug  in  ques- 
tion, and  exerting  their  influence^  to  gain  others  to  take  action 
against  the  insidious  foe,  who  shall  say  how  mighty  for 

* Since  penning  this  Essay,  the  writer  has  seen  a similar  line  of  argu- 
ment pursued  in  “ Alcohol : its  Place  and  Power,” 

f John  Higginhottom,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Nottingham,  states  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hall,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  that  this  inestima- 
ble preacher  would  not  have  indulged  in  the  habit  of  tobacco-smoking  had 
not  “ violent  pain  compelled  him.”  “ Had  he  lived  to  the  present  day,  and 
been  aware  of  the  physical  and  moral  injury  to  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
the  use  of  this  drug, — and  had  he  known  of  the  many  millions  of  pounds 
in  money  annually  expended  in  Great  Britain  on  this  useless  poisonous 
weed,  while  it  is  ascertained  that  not  one  million  is  raised  for  all  the 
benevolent  societies  in  this  Christian  country — such  considerations  would 
at  once  have  caused  him  to  banish  tobacco;  and  any  medical  man  would 
have  informed  him  that  his  accustomed  remedy,  opium,  for  the  relief  of 
pain  was  far  better.” 

j But  a few  years  since,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  on  his  return  from 
Holland,  if  the  writer’s  memory  serves  her,  related  how  some  university 
students  had  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  lounging  upon  the  benches  with 
their  feet  in  true  American  style,  pufied  their  cigars  as  they  listened  to  the 
earnest  preaching  of  the  Cross.  True,  the  narrator  went  on  to  tell  that  as 
the  gospel  story  found  its  way  into  the  heart,  one  and  yet  another  and 
another — abashed — extinguished  his  leafy  delight.  Would  that  the  gospel 
always  worked  thus  I 

J “ A league  against  Tobacco  has  just  been  formed  in  France.  Each 
member  engages  not  only  to  abstain  from  smoking,  but  to  use  all  his  in- 
fluence to  discourage  the  habit  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance. 
Twelve  hundred  members  are  said  to  ha've  joined  already.” — The  Weekly 
Record, 
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good  would  be  the  result  of  such  consistent  procedure.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  the  religious  awakening  took  place 
in  Ireland,  in  many  districts  those  brought  under  divine 
influence  “totally  abandoned  smoking  and  drinking.”'^ 
And  who  knows  but  that  this  act  of  theirs  might  help  to 
open  more  places  of  worship,  and  also  help  to  fill  those 
abeady  open ; for  the  tobacconists,  did  religious  men  fore- 
go the  drug,  would  probably  in  not  a few  cases  find,  like 
the  craftsmen  of  old,  a greater  part  of  their  occupation 
gone,  and  having  leisure  on  Grod’s  rest  day,  might  seriously 
bethink  themselves  whether  the  tedium  of  their  vacant 
hours  could  not  be  relieved  by  attendance  at  a place  of 
worship  : — nor  would  religious  communities  any  longer  be 
found  making  protests  like  the  following  : “ Our  pastor  and 
presiding  elders  have  spit  us  and  smoked  us  almost  to 
death ; we  can  bear  it  no  longer.” 

A Nero  could  fiddle  with  a Rome  in  flames,  but  the 
followers  of  the  self-denying,  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene, 
the  “joint-heirs  ” with  the  Prince  of  Life  and  Grlory,  sure- 
ly ought  not  thus  to  resort  to  “beggarly  elements.”  We 
are  not  independent  beings ; the  Great  Creator  has  so  linked 
the  family  of  man  together  that  we  cannot  view  ourselves 
as  isolated  individuals  whose  acts  and  opinions  are  unim- 
portant and  uninfluential  upon  the  community  ; we  are  in 
a certain  sense  each  other’’ s;  and  the  injunction  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  thus  becomes  one  of  those  wise 
counsels  of  Infinite  Love,  for  the  well-being,  not  only  of 
the  “ neighbour,”  but  of  him  who  practises  this  neighbourly^ 
kindness.  As  soon  might  we  expect  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  a circle  to  remain  with  a bit  picked  out  here  and 
notched  out  there,  as  to  suppose  that  any  of  us  can  indulge 
a personally  injurious  habit,  without  the  ill  effects  of  that 
habit  pervading  some  part  of  the  community,  thus  disturb- 
ing the  harmonious  whole. 

If  it  be  so,  in  a far  higher  sense  are  we  the  Lord’s — His 
by  creation.  And  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  take  from  nor 

* Apropos  to  this  subject,  the  writer  has  within  the  past  few  days  re- 
ceived a statement  from  one  who  had  the  calamity  to  be  designated  a drunl - 
ard’s  wife.  The  man  w'ould  come  home  demonized  by  tobacco  and  strong 
drink,  and  enact  such  scenes  as  such  men  are  wont  to  perpetrate  on  such 
occasions,  until  the  wife  and  every  other  piece  of  furniture  in  his  house, 
bore  marks  of  his  violence.  The  suffering  household  slave  entreated,  wept, 
prayed  ; an  answer  came  ; the  man  was  new  born ; and  upon  the  reception 
of  vital  godliness,  at  once  abjured  the  pipe  and  glass. 
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add  to  our  stature,  nor  turn  one  hair  white  or  black,  so 
have  we  no  right  to  mar  and  “ defile  God’s  temple,”  His 
fair  workmanship  in  our  own  persons: — by  consequence, 
man  has  no  right  to  smohe. 

But  should  it  be  retorted  that  the  use  of  tobacco,  if  sin- 
ful, comes  surely  within  the  category  of  “ little  sins ; ” 
granted  for  argument’s  sake  that  it  is  so — and  far  be  it 
from  us  arrogantly  to  denounce  smokers  as  “ sinners  above 
all  men” — yet  what  momentous  events  turn  upon  the  pivot 
of  a “little  sin!”  (Gen.  iii.  6.)  Great  things  from  small 
beginnings  rise,  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral 
world.  Some  of  the  noblest  rivers,  as  the  Danube,  for  in- 
stance, take  their  rise  in  very  obscure  places — even  a 
stable  ; nor  does  our  own  Thames  boast  a very  noble  place 
of  nativity  ; yet  where  would  Britain’s  wealth  and  power  be 
were  London  not  laved  by  silver,  or,  more  literally,  muddy 
Thames  ? The  grand  old  Book  enjoins  not  in  vain  in  its 
highly  figurative  but  incomparable  song — “Take  us  the 
foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  tender  grapes;” — the 
“ ” sins  that  mar  man’s  moral  nature  and  his  useful- 
ness. 

Imagine  a Christian  man  praying  in  secret  to  be  “ con- 
formed to  the  image  of  God” — to  “abstain  from  [to 
‘crucify’'^']  fleshly  lusts  ” — to  “keep  under  his  body  and 
bring  it  into  subjection,”  “making  no  provision  for  the 
flesh” — to  be  “sanctified  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,”  avoid- 
ing even  the  ^^appearance  of  evil,”  thus  to  maintain  a “con- 
science void  of  offence,”  to  “ walk  worthy  of  his  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,”  to  be  a “living  epistle, 
known  and  read  of  all  men,”  a “ savor  of  Christ  in  every 
place,”  and  an  “ ensample  to  the  flock  ” — “blameless,”  “ un- 
spotted,” “pure”;f — imagine  him  thus  praying — then 
passing  from  his  retirement  to  his  smokery,  there  to  indulge 
with  half-a-yard  of  clay  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
narcotic  weed  1 —having  first  implored  a blessing  on  the 
exercise,  according  to  the  injunction,  “Whether  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.” 
True,  Prince’s  deluded  followers  professed  to  play  “hockey” 
to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  grounds  of  the  Agapemone ; 
but  no  enlightened  man  could  utter  over  his  pipe  even  the 
short  thanksgiving  which  some  of  us  in  childhood  were 
compelled  to  repeat  ere  quitting  the  table — Homen  Domini 
* Gal.  v.  21.  t 1 Tim.  v.  22. 
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lenedicte.  Should  the  smoker  wince  and  feel  that  he  cannot 
thus  consecrate  his  pipe,  by  that  very  feeling  does  he  “con- 
demn the  thing  that  he  allows.” 

Shall  the  ambassadors  from  the  court  of  Heaven,  sent 
to  negotiate  subjects  connected  with  the  glory  of  their 
Sovereign’s  kingdom — unmindful  of  the  dignity  conferred 
upon  them — tamper  with  a thing  of  bane,  and  thus  by  t heir 
example,  work  to  their  fellow  subjects  evil  incalculable  ? 
Or,  to  change  the  figure,  if  Christians  be  “soldiers,”  and 
are  exhorted  to  “fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,”  are  not 
their  pastors  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  army,  to 
“marshal  home  the  sacramental  host  of  Cod’s  elect?” 
Shall  these  connive  at  that  which  tends  to  deteriorate  the 
troops  ? Shall  they  pet  and  encourage  a stealthy  foe,  who 
insinuating  itself  among  the  ranks,  oft  causes  disaffection 
to  the  Sovereign  to  whom  the  army  has  sworn  allegiance  ? 
Rather  let  them  emulate  the  old  Scotch  nobleman,  who  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  took  down  the  old 
family  sword,  and  placing  it  in  the  hand  of  his  son,  ex- 
claimed, “ Take  it,  my  son  ; hold  it  with  a firm  grip  ! 
That  sword  hath  always  cleft  its  way  into  victory  !” 

“Now  they  do  it  for  a corruptible  crown;  but  wean 
incorruptible.” 

The  soldier  of  the  Cross,  grasping  with  a firm  grip  the 
“ sword  of  the  Spirit,”  is  commanded — yea,  it  is  his  happy 
privilege — to  cut  down  all  that  would  oppose  the  homeward 
march  of  the  embattled  squadrons  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Might  not  such  be  challenged  with  words  addressed  to 
veterans  of  yore — “ Quit  you  like  men  : be  strong  ! ” 
Believing  that  godliness  is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now 
is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come,  the  writer  has  penned 
the  foregoing  respecting  ministers  of  religion  and  religious 
communities, — not  in  the  spirit  of  dictation,  but  rather  in 
that  of  expostulation  and  entreaty. 

[It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  a section  of  professing  Christians  have  recent- 
ly had  their  attention  aroused  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  “ During 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  ordination  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference,” 
writes  one,  “ a pledge  was  required  from  those  among  them  who  had  used 
tobacco,  to  abstain  altogether  from  the  practice  for  the  future.”  To  this 
may  be  subjoined  a resolution  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Virginia  on 
smoking : — 

“ Whereas — The  habit  of  using  tobacco  is  a filthy  one,  attended  with 
heavy  expense  ; is  injurious  to  health,  weakens  the  intellect,  and  shortens 
the  life  of  the  individual  and  his  posterity ; therefore  the  habit  is  a sin 
against  Almighty  God,  ourselves,  our  children,  and  those  by  -whom  we  are 
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surrounded;  therefore  ‘Resolved; — That  the  ministers  of  Virginia  Con- 
ference be  advised  to  discontinue  the  habit  of  using  tobacco,  in  all  its 
forms,  and  that  we  use  our  influence  or  power  in  society  against  it.’  ” 

Since  penning  the  foregoirg,  the  following  has  been  noticed  by  the  writer 
of  this  Essay  in  the  “ Rules  of  the  Christian  Mission,”  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  W.  Booth: — “No  one  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  to 
hold  any  office  in  the  Mission  who  is  not  a total  abstainer  from  intoxicating 
liquors,  tobacco,  and  snutf.”  (God  speed  the  Mission  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  this  rule  I) 

Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  who  stands  unrivalled  and  uncontradicted  for  his  critical 
exposition  of  Bible  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages,  assures  us  that 
“the  religion  of  the  primitive  forefathers  and  the  New  Testament,  con- 
tains the  long  pledge  of  Teetotalism.”  “ I cannot  but  believe,”  says  Dr. 
Monroe,  of  Hull,  “that  a Teetotal  Christianity  [that is,  consistent 
abstinence  from  all  narcotics]  is  the  special  need  of  our  age.”] 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“chewing”  and  “snhefing”:  their  eeshlts. 

It  is  imperative  that  an  Essay  upon  the  moral,  social, 
and  economical  results  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  should  contain 
at  least  some  definite  allusion  to  all  the  modes  of  its  con-‘ 
sumption.  Doubtless  the  Jew  felt  that  the  prohibition 
against  swine’s  flesh  extended  to  the  partaking  of  pig- 
meat,  whether  roasted,  baked,  boiled,  fried,  or  frizzled, 
lean,  fat,  fresh,  or  salted  ; for  in  each  condition  it  was  the 
peculiarly  injurious  aliment  in  that  country.  So  do  we 
feel  in  relation  to  the  words  which  head  our  present 
chapter. 

“Chewing”: — the  “quid!” — Oh  for  a more  polite 
designation  I Oh  that  some  ruminating  linguist  would 
turn  the  monosyllable  into  Latin,  Creek,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Hindostanee,  or  perhaps  Chinese  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate, that  the  term  might  thus  be  employed  to  describe  a 
custom  which  exceeds  in  odiousness  the  habit  of  the  Celes- 
tial opium-eater! — If  inhaling  the  vapour  of  the  burnt 
narcotic  weed  be,  as  it  assuredl}'-  is,  an  offence  against 
the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  God  in  our  nature  ; if  the 
practice  be  dirty,  offensive  to  others,  a snare  and  a delusion 
to  those  practising  it,  in  what  words  can  the  habits  under 
consideration  be  described  ? It  is  related  that  Lord  Byron 
“frequently  chewed  tobacco  in  lieu  of  dinner!”'^'  but 
genius  though  he  was,  this  practice  of  the  noble  bard  forms 
no  argument  for  its  morality. 

* “ Rejected  Addresses.” 
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Tlie  smoker  inhales  the  poisonous  vapour,  the  chewer 
extracts  the  essence  of  the  drug ; which  is,  however,  less 
injurious  than  the  mode  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  because  it  is  minus  the  empyreumatic  oil  evoked  by 
burning  the  tobacco,  which  is  intensely  poisonous.  Never 
theless,  this  essence,  as  we  have  said,  is  by  him  introduced 
into  that  valuable  fluid  provided  by  his  Maker  to  assist 
digestion  (p.  7),  part  of  which  is  ejected  and  the  remainder 
swallowed.  Saliva,  that  Nature’s  Nile,  like  Euphrates 
when  diverted  from  its  course  by  a hostile  power,  thus 
leaves  its  proper  channel  for  the  foe  to  introduce  moral 
desolation,  physical  destruction. 

An  American  writer  has  estimated  “ quidding  ” thus  : — 

“ Suppose  a tobacco-chewer  be  addicted  to  tbe  habit  for  fifty  years,  and 
each  day  of  that  time  he  consumes  two  inches  of  solid  plug  I This  will 
amount  to  six  thousand  and  twenty-five  feet,  making  nearly  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length  of  solid  tobacco,  half  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  broad. 
What  would  a beginner  think  if  he  had  the  whole  amount  stretched  out  be- 
fore him,  and  he  were  told  that  to  chew  it  up  would  be  one  of  the  exercises 
of  his  life ; and  also  that  it  would  tax  his  income  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  dollars  ? Query  (continues  the  writer)  : would  he  undertake  it  ?’ 

The  fact  that  chewing  is  intensely  dirty  and  intensely 
poisonous,  has,  it  would  seem,  little  effect  on  the  victim, 
who  is  well  nigh  all  the  while  in  a narcotised  state.  Such, 
when  out  of  tobacco  have  been  known  to  “chew  the  very 
threads  of  their  pockets,”  once  saturated  with  the  drug,  and 
have  with  tears  averred,  “Would  that  tobacco  were  so 
costly  as  to  place  it  beyond  my  reach.” 

In  quitting  this  distasteful  subject — chewing  tobacco — the 
words  of  one,  happily  escaped  from  the  snare,  may  be 
transcribed  : “ I hated  myself,”  he  exclaims.  “I  continued 
it  until  I became  a tobacco-eater — chewed  and  swallowed 
it,  saliva  and  all ! ” (See  Tobacco  Enslaving,  chap.  Y.) 

In  adverting  to  the  second  mode  of  using  tobacco  which 
adorns  the  heading  of  our  chapter,  the  mind  involuntarily 
recurs  to  the  injunction  given  to  the  prophet — “ Turn  again, 
son  of  man,  thou  shalt  see  greater  abominations.”  But 
before  bending  the  mind  to  contemplate  this  pre-eminently 
dirty  mode  of  using  tobacco,  we  may  advert  do  the  intro- 
duction of  the  drug  to  royalty. 

“In  1560,  Jean  Nicot,  Ambassador  of  France,  at  Lisbon,  presented 
Catherine  de  Medicis  with  some  of  the  pungent  powder  as  a specific  for 
headache.  Thus  did  an  aristocrat  covet  the  patronage  of  a royal  lady  for 
the  poisonous  indulgence. 
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“ Snuff-taking,  like  other  absurd  fashions,  made  its  way  rapidly  into  all 
classes  of  society ; it  even  became  an  epidemic.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  XIV.,  it  was  etiquette  to  be  presented  at  court  with  a little 
rasp  in  the  hand,  the  shirt-frills  powdered  with  tobacco,  and  the  garments 
perfumed  by  its  odour. 

“ Rasps  were  superseded  by  snuff-boxes  as  soon  as  means  were  discovered 
for  completely  pulverising  tobacco.  The  use  of  snuff-boxes  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  fashion  of  snuff-taking.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  however  [to  his  credit 
be  it  recorded],  threatened  to  excommunicate  all  those  who  took  snuff  in 
churches.  Even  Mahomet  IV.  is  found  to  have  prohibited  tobacco  under 
penalty  of  death.  A grand  duke  of  Russia  ordered  snuff-takers  to  be 
hanged,  and  a King  of  Persia  commanded  that  their  noses  should  be  cut  off.” 

Thus  did  the  Eastern  and  Western  hierarchies,  corrupt 
though  they  he,  join  with  the  False  Prophet  to  place  their 
ban  upon  the  fascinating  thing.  But  while  the  adherents 
of  the  Orescent  and  the  Crucifix  execrated  the  indulgence, 
the  Cross,  it  seems,  can  tolerate  it ! 

“ But  neither  religion,  nor  persecution  under  arbitary  power,  nor  pecu- 
niary fines  which  were  imposed  under  the  reigns  of  James  I.  of  England 
and  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  were  sufficient  to  check  the  practice  of 
snuff-taking  ; it  was  regarded  as  a privilege  of  the  rich.”  * 

Thus  have  we  seen  how  it  came  to  j>ass  that  this  pre-emi- 
nently dirty  habit,  as  we  have  said,  grew  into  a fashionable 
diversion.  Truly,  as  one  has  pertinently  observed,  “ Smok- 
ing is  offensive,  chewing  loathsome,  but  the  odiousness  of 
snuff-taking  is  not  describable  by  any  epithet.”!  It  is 
sihle  for  the  chewer  to  conceal  his  habit,  but  the  snuffer  ia 
known  and  read  of  all  men  ! 

Alas  ! that  man  should  desecrate  the  Heaven-bestowed 
sense  of  smell  by  the  use  of  snuff ! It  is  noticeable  that 
such  is  the  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  delicate  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  olfactory  organs,  that  veterans  in  the  art  can 
employ,  unmoved,  such  pungent  varieties  as  would  produce 
in  an  amateur  incessant  sneezing,  until  the  powder,  so 
abnormal,  should  be  completely  ejected  from  the  ill-used 
nasal  organ. 

It  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  that  this  non-natural  habit 
of  civilized  society  should  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  un- 
tutored South  Sea  islander.  Years  since,  when  poor  Omiah 
was  being  civilized — or  lionised — among  our  people,  a dis- 
tinguished Englishman  proffered  upon  one  occasion  to  the 
islander  his  snuff-box.  “ My  lord,  I thank  you,”  he  re- 

* “An  Occasional  Paper,”  by  Dr.  Wm.  Ilardwicke. 

t “ It  [snuff]  is  a thing  which  no  animal  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth — 
not  even  the  swine— will  touch.”— Reverdy  Johnson,  in  a speech  at  New- 
castle. 
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plied,  “ but  my  nose  is  not  hungry.”  Upon  this  point  the 
sage  and  savage  were  agreed.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when 
invited  to  take  snuff  or  tobacco,  declined,  observing  that 
he  would  “ make  no  necessities  to  himself.'^ 

In  common  with  other  vicious  indulgences,  the  habit  of 
using  snuff  fails  to  satisfy;  the  passion  grows  upon  its  coveted 
aliment,  until  the  olfactory  organs  of  the  snuff  devotee  can 
be  gratified  with  nothing  but  snuff ; nor  can  the  simplest 
question  be  answered  till  the  cozy  incentive  to  eloquence 
has  been  deliberately  drawn  from  its  snug  resting-place, 
the  accustomed  “ pinch  ” duly  measured  by  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  gravely  applied  in  the  usual  way.  Abernethy, 
in  his  accustomed  refined  language,  was  wont  to  say, 
“ Snuff  fuddles  the  nose,  and  when  that  is  fuddled,  fuddling 
is  longed  for  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.” 

“ A person  with  whom  I am  slightly  acquainted,”  writes 
one,  “would  be  in  the  greatest  agitation  if  he  had  not  his 
snuff-box  at  his  bed-side  every  evening,  and  by  his  own 
confession  he  would  ‘ go  mad  ’ if  the  supply  were  cut  ofi'.” 
The  writer,  too,  has  a reminiscence  of  one  in  her  child- 
hood’s home,  who  in  his  latter  years  could  not  compose 
himself  to  sleep  unless  the  snuff-box  was  placed  within 
reach. — ( Vide  Tobacco  Enslaving.) 

This  love  of  contiguity  to  the  snuff-box  is,  so  to  speak, 
reciprocated  by  the  nature  of  the  luxury,  for  the  confirmed 
snuff-taker  seems  to  move  in  a pungent  haze,  as  not  alone 
does  the  nasal  organ  regale  upon  the  dusty  joy  ; — from  con- 
taminated clothes  and  fingers,  food,  stomach,  and  lungs 
participate  the  hurtful  drug ; and  not  unfrequently  is  clear- 
ness of  articxdation  destroyed.  Thus  to  mar  the  crowning 
gift  bestowed  by  the  Creator  upon  man  stands  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  elevated  strain  of  the  minstrel-king,  who 
apostrophising  his  tongue,  exclaims,  “Awake  up,  my  glory 
So  inconsistent  are  we  when  under  the  domination  of  an 
inveterate  habit,  we  too  often 

• “ Compound  for  sins  we  are  inclined  to, 

By  scouting  those  we  have  no  mind  to.” 

It  is  recorded  that  a celebrated  Scotch  divine  and  orator,  in 
the  midst  of  a declamation  against  tobacco,  took  a pinch  of 
snuff  before  his  astonished  audience,  to  enable  him  to  finish 
his  harangue. 

Not  only  is  snuff-taking  a pre-eminently  dirty  habit,  not 
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only  is  it  productive,  frequently,  of  mucli  physical  evil'^  and 
mental  discomfort,  but,  as  mth  smoking,  the  precious,  price- 
less time  consumed  in  this  unprofitable  manner  is  not  one  of 
the  least  evil  concomitants  of  the  habit.  The  late  Lord 
Stanhope  calculated  that  every  inveterate  snuffer  takes 

one  pinch  in  ten  minutes ! ” every  “ pinch,”  with  the  at- 
tendant interesting  ceremonies  accompanying  its  adminis- 
.tration,  occupies,  it  is  computed,  “ a minute  and  a-half  of 
each  ten.”  If  one  minute  and  a-half  out  of  every  ten — 
allowing  a snuff-taker’s  day  to  consist  of  sixteen  hours —be 
devoted  to  these  operations,  it  will  amount  to  two  hours 
twenty-five  minutes  per  diem.  Thus  in  less  than  seven 
years,  one  whole  year  of  the  snuff-taker’s  life  would  be 
consumed  upon  this  frivolous,  too  often  injurious,  always 
repellant  habit. 

With  shame  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  softer  sex  are 
not  innocent  in  relation  to  this  practice.  Snufldng  women 
have  been  met  with  in  our  own  loved  England ; f while  on 
yonder  continent  it  is  reported  women  have  been  known  to 
become  maniacs  from  the  employment  of  the  dusty  prepa- 
ration. The  writer  remembers  to  have  met  with  a detailed 
account  of  the  snuff-doings  of  certain  American  coteries. 
The  particulars  were.not  noted,  as  no  Anti-Tobacco  Essay 
loomed  in  the  distance,  and  the  narration  was  not  likely 
to  charm  one  with  an  antipathy  to  the  plant  in  its  manufac- 
tured forms.  The  powder,  the  writer  believes,  was  said  to 
be  applied  as  Bushwomen  do  a plug  of  wood,  to  improve 
the  beauty  of  the  under  lip,  there  to  create  a gratifying 
stimulation ! 

Habits  such  as  those  dwelt  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages, 

* “ I have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  my  conviction,  based  upon  long 
and  extensive  observation,  that  the  use  of  snuflF  and  tobacco  may  be  classed 
with  the  worst  evils  existing  in  society.  Lan^age  would  fail  me  were  I to 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  bodily  and  mental  diseases  which  they  produce.” 
— The  late  Dr.  Conquest. 

It  has  been  publicly  stated  by  Mr.  Cordy  Burrows,  surgeon,  of  Brighton, 
that  to  his  habit  of  snuff-taking  was  unmistakably  assignable  the  death  of 
a late  popular  minister  in  that  town. 

•f  Even  while  employed  in  penning  these  pages,  the  writer  in  using  a 
Bayswater  omnibus,  found  herself  one  of  live  passengers — a second  was  a 
gentleman,  thoroughly  odorized  with  one  of  the  strongest  varieties  ot 
tobacco;  a third  was  moulding  a quid ; a fourth,  a “lady,”  seated  in  the 
farther  corner,  occasionally  inserted  a hand  to  her  bag,  thence  drawing 
half-concealed  “pinches”  of  the  preparation  in  question,  which  were 
quickly  dispatched  in  the  usual  manner,  the  two  abstainers  meanwhile  ex- 
changing furtive  glances  at  each  other. 
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need  hardly  be  followed  by  arguments  to  prove  their  immo- 
rality, their  outrage  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws  of  God 
in  our  nature. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PLEA.S  FOR  THE  HSE  OF  THE  DRUG:  ‘ ‘ MODERATIOH.” 

It  were  a work  of  supererogation  to  travel  into  the 
region  of  fiction  or  fancy  to  find  illustrations  of  the  ills 
ever  lurking  in  the  train  of  the  smoke  mania  ; these  are  to 
the  victims  of  tobacco  what  camp  followers  prove  to  an 
army ; and,  alas  I each  one  of  us  need  but  use  a moderate 
amount  of  observation  to  find  among  the  circle  of  our 
friends  or  acquaintances  ample  evidence  of  the  ravages  of 
the  insidious  foe. 

Yet  sadly  may  the  fact  be  admitted,  that  while  the  drug 
holds  its  present  popularity,  the  prospects  of  its  speedy 
discontinuance  are  small.  Not  only  do  we  find  working 
men  and  tradesmen  advocating  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  the 
statesman — the  titled — the  scholar — the  gentleman — the 
fiction-writer  — the  poet  (!)'^‘  is  reported  to  have  thus 
eulogized  the  noxious  luxury:  “’He  who  smokes  thinks 
like  a philosopher  and  acts  like  a Samaritan.” 

What  can  it  mean? — “thinks  like  a philosopher!” 
What  species  ? — those  who  thought  hereafter  a fable  ? im- 
mortality a delusion  ? — thought  there  was  nothing  better 
than  to  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ? — that  the 
Deity  was  a kind  of  animal,  “altogether  such  an  one  as 
themselves,”  and  yet  transfused  through  all  nature,  so  that 
a leek  or  an  onion  was  a god  ? — and  why  not  a cigar  ? 
Smokers  do  think  like  philosophers ! And  what  Samaritans 
do  they  “ act  like?  ” Is  it  like  those,  who  when  the  em- 
phatic Truth  would  have  “ entered  into  one  of  their 
villages,  they  did  not  receive  Him?” — they  thrust  The 
Truth  from  them.  Alas,  alas  1 it  is  but  too  true  that  he 
who  smokes  “thinks  ” like  such  philosophers,  “acts  ” like 
those  Samaritans.  But  perhaps  it  was  that  “certain 

* So  truly  refined  vaa  Goethe’s  nature,  we  are  told,  that  he  “ utterly 
abhorred  ’’  smoking.  In  hia  conversation  with  friends,  he  was  wont  to 
express  his  surprise  that  any  man  possessing  intelligence  and  love  of  the 
fine  arts,  but  especially  “a  poet,”  should  be  found  guilty  of  cherishing  a 
habit  so  antagonistic  to  refinement  and  elevation. 
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Samaritan  ” on  which  the  noble  imagination  rested,  and 
upon  just  one  circumstance  in  his  conauct.  The  “certain 
Samaritan  ” took  the  wounded,  plundered,  half-dead  man 
to  “aninn.”  And  the  smoker  often  acts  the  Samaritan  in 
this  particular.  He  goes  to  an  inn — lays  out  his  money — 
contracts  “ a score  ” — and  promises  to  “ pay  when  he 
comes  again,”  But  what  a sad  perversion  of  the  beauti- 
ful parable  thus  to  turn  it ; and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be 
applicable. 

But  though  some  veteran  smokers  not  only  vigorously 
puff  their  all-absorbing  luxury  and  puff  at  our  remon- 
strances, the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  demoralizing^ 
effects  of  the  drug  are  too  patent  to  elude  detection. 

Callousness  has  elsewhere  been  adverted  to.  This  is  a 
striking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  smoker.  The  man 
who  is  upon  this  point  mentally  [as  unimpressible  as  the 
epidermis  of  the  rhinoceros,  ply  such  an  one  with  argu- 
ments, and  he  retorts  by  indulging  in  the  usual  platitudes 
on  this  subject.  The  “ harmlessness,”  nay,  the  “benefi- 
cial,” the  “ soothing  influence  of  the  narcotic  in  his  indi- 
vidual case  is  self-complaisantly  dwelt  upon  as  a valid 
reason  why  the  pernicious  custom  should  be  persisted  in. 
To  use  the  words  of  an  unostentatious  though  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  Anti-Tobacco  movement,!  “ Every  loop-hole 
by  which  he  may  elude  conviction  as  to  the  evil  tendency 
of  his  habit  is  eagerly  resorted  to  by  the  smoker;”  while 
the  very  puerilities  he  enunciates  do  but  discover  an  intel- 
lect dwarfed,  marred,  by  the  enticing  thing.  In  such  to-> 
bacco  seems  to  have  wrought  the  mischief  procured  to  in- 
fants by  over  rocking — the  brain  is  addled,  j 

* Th.is  sooth.ing  characteristic  of  smoking,  says  an  authority,  passively 
corrupts  ; it  is  a gradual  deadener.  “ I know  a painful  living  proof  of  this 
in  the  person  of  a local  preacher,  whose  name  has  been  taken  off  the  plan 
in  consequence  of  inability  to  attend  to  his  duties.  His  whole  being  has 
been  brought  under  the  stupifying  soporific  effects  of  tobacco,  and  he  is- 
continually  in  a .state  of  somnolency.” 

“Would  it  not  be  far  nobler,”  asks  Mr.  Solly,  “ far  more  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  if,  instead  of  smoking  away  our  griefs, 
and  stifling  in  the  pipe  our  angry  passions,  we  met  our  difficulties  \vith  a 
manly  front  ?”  Nor  is  it  ever,  we  think,  alleged  that  the  weaker  sex  re- 
quire “a  pipe”  to  “soothe  their  nerves.” 

t Robert  A.  Wainwright,  Esq. 

j A smoker — who  consumed  “about  twenty-five  cigars  a day  ” — in  con- 
versation with  the  writer,  asserted  and  reiterated  that  the  employment  of 
tobacco  did  him  no  harm  ; nor  had  he  ever  beard  of  injurious  results  accru- 
ing from  such  piactices.  Ere  the  interview  closed,  however,  the  disputant 
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Often  is  the  'worn-oiit  plea  put  forth,  “ Tobacco  is  God’s 
good  creature  ; why  did  He  send  it  ? ” 

Such  questions  are  more  curious  than  profitable  ; nor  are 
they  usually  the  outcome  of  a candid  spirit,  anxious  to 
know  the  right  thing,  and  do  it.  As  well  might  it  be  asked 
why  did  God  make  the  mosquito,  the  toad,  the  rattle-snake, 
the  crocodile,  the  panther,  the  shark  ? As  well  ask  why 
the  Great  Eternal  allows  Vesuvius  now  and  again  to  throw 
up  columns  of  smoke,  showers  of  cinders,  streams  of  lava, 
desolating  vineyards  and  villages,  burying  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum ; — why  let  the  winds  but  lately  slip  from  “ His 
fist  ” and  desolate  those  West  Indian  Islands  ; or  cause  the 
quaking  earth  to  open  the  living  tomb  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  ill-fated  inhabitants  of  those  South  American 
cities.  The  ear  of  faith  catches  a sound  that  satisfies  it : 
“ What'is  that  to  thee;  follow  thou  me:”  “What  thou 
knowest  not  now,  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.”  It  is  not 
for  “vain  man  who  would  be  wise,”  to  scan  Infinity; 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  “ in  wisdom  He  hath  made  them 
all ;”  and  it  is  no  argument  against  His  beneficence,  but 
rather  a proof  of  our  shortsightedness,  if  we  fail  to  discover 
a use,  a glory,  in  that  which  may  appear  unpleasing  to  the 
sight,  or  to  militate  against  our  well-being.  Could  we 
scan  creation  with  that  perfect  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Creator,  we  should  see  that  He  has  made  everything 
“beautiful  in  its  season.”  What  if  in  certain  plants  reside 
latent  properties  which  man  can  pervert  to  the  injury  of 
himself  or  his  neighbour — is  God  therefore  unwise,  un- 
righteous? Does  He  instruct  His  creature  man  to  use 
these  properties  for  evil  ? Is  man  perforce  ’ constrained  to 
take  Virginia’s  fair  green  plant,  to  twist  to  “pigtail,”  to 
torture  and  torment  to  “ negrohead,”  to  cut  and  shred  into 
“ returns  ” and  “ shag,”  compress  and  roll  into  cigars,  and 
pulverise  to  snuff,  and  use  it  as  Satan’s  agent  to  work  woe 
and  sin  ? Eight  well  we  know  that  there  are  many  things 
in  creation  which  can  be  turned  to  man’s  advantage ; but 
he  who  from  the  fact  of  finding  the  plant  in  nature  would 
therefrom  assume  that  he  had  a sanction  to  kill  it,  in  order 
to  manufacture  and  produce  a poisonous  drug  wherewith 
to  afflict  his  fellow  men  and  fill  his  own  coffers,  would  be 
acting  as  sapiently  as  he  who  should  fide  a house  or  rick, 

bethought  him  that  he  had  a brother  who  he  “really  did  think  was  injuring 
himself  by  smoking;  indeed,  the  doctor  said  that  he  was  killing  himself.” 
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thereby  spreading  destruction  and  misery  around,  and  as 
the  extenuation  of  his  crime,  should  sagely  relate  how  in 
early  childhood  he  had  seen  his  aged  grandmamma  evoke 
from  antiquated  flint  and  steel  a spark  of  fire,  which  fall- 
ing upon  the  tindered  stocking,  had  become  the  means  of 
lighting  the  fire  with  which  to  prepare  the  morning  meal. 
The  element  was  there,  in  flint,  or  steel,  or  both,  or  evoked 
by  the  sharp  percussion ; yet  had  the  latent  principle 
calmly  reposed  in  its  cold  resting-place  till  the  great  burn- 
ing day,  had  not  Knowledge  called  it  into  the  service  of 
man.  May  it  not  be  said  of  tobacco  as  ejDicures  have  with 
profane  flippancy  asserted  of  aliment — “ The  Lord  sends 
food,  and  Satan  sends  cooks.”  The  Lord  sent  the  plant, 
Satan  (through  his  emissaries)  has  made  it  a dainty,  a 
luxury,  often  more  desired  than  his  necessary  food,  as 
elsewhere  (p.  24)  noted. 

Abundant  reasons  could  be  adduced  why  men  should  not 
smoke  ; the  pleas  in  favour  of  the  practice  must  be  hunted 
up  by  the  devotees  of  Tobacco.  And  pleas  are  hunted  up 
we  know.  But  recently  a coroner  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  “ if  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  were  both  tried  for 
murder.  Alcohol  would  be  hanged,  and  Tobacco  get  a 
week’s  imprisonment.”  Truly  there  is  a slight  differenee 
in  the  characters  of  the  criminals.  Tobacco  is  the  burglar 
who  stealthily  enters  the  dwelling,  and  afterwards  opens 
the  door  to  his  accomplice  Strong- drink.  Bight  glad 
would  many  thoughtful,  investigating  persons  be,  could 
Tobacco,  however,  get  the  week’s  imprisonment.”  Did 
we  but  enjoy  seven  whole  days’  and  nights’  immunity  from 
the  influence  of  this  health-destroying,  morality-disturbing, 
noxious  thing,  town  and  country  would  be  so  transformed 
that  it  is  no  difiicult  matter  to  imagine  the  whole  of  the 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  community  inundating  the 
authorities  with  petitions  to  extend  the  prisoner’s  term  of 
punishment  indefinitely. 

Again,  it  has  been  pleaded  that  many  “great  men 
smoke,”  and  that  even  the  -portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
appended  to  some  recent  work  of  that  writer,  represents 
him  “ with  a pipe  in  the  mouth  ! ” [And  a spittoon  by  his 
side  ?]  But  what  does  this  prove  ? — that  popular  writers 
may  do  unwise  things ; and  that  an  overwrought  brain  is 
sometimes  treated  with  “a  pipe  ” as  a sedative — just  as 
some  other  authors  have  been  known  to  resort  to  opium 
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under  similar  circumstances.  Yet  men  can  be  great  and 
exhibit  mental  fire,  'without  tobacco  smolce.  Did  Horner^ 
Socrates,  and  Plato  smoke  ? Did  Demosthenes,  Cato,  and 
Seneca  indulge  in  cigars,  snuff,  or  “ quid  ? ” Did  Yirgil 
and  Horace  revel  in  negrohead,”  or  Augustius  puff 
“Cavendish?”  Did  a quarter-of-an- ounce  of  “shag” 
help  Solomon  to  wisdom  ? or  “pigtail  ” give  Job  patience  ? 
or  “ nutbrown  ” impart  to  Moses  meekness  ? or  “ havanas 
fire  rapt  Isaiah  in  his  ethereal  flights?  Think  you  did 
John  beguile  his  tedium  in  the  isle  of  Patmos — with  a 
pipe  ? or  Paul  upon  that  walk  to  Assos — whiff  a cigar  ? 
Truly  may  it  be  retorted  that  if  great  men  smoke,  greater 
than  they  have  not  smoked. 

There  is  yet  another  plea:  “Gluttony  is  as  great  an 
evil  as  smoking.” 

It  is  freely  granted  that  gluttony  is  a sin  ; but  must  men 
perforce  be  gluttons,  or  smokers  ? The  slightest  observa- 
tion of  the  habits  of  the  community  will  flatly  contradict 
such  a supposition.  Women,  as  a rule,  do  not  smoke  ; 
men  do  : is  gluttony  the  prevailing  vice  of  womanhood  ? 
But  even  were  this  evil  as  common  as  smoking,  at  the  ut- 
most what  would  it  prove  ? — That  the  good  creatures  of 
God,  given  by  Him  for  a specific  purpose,  were  used  im- 
moderately— abused;  whereas  tobacco  is,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  4),  bad  to  begin  with,  not  being  “food.”  Consequently 
there  can  be  no  parallel  between  the  employment  of  to- 
bacco, and  over-indulgence  at  the  table  : — nor  should  the 
prevalence  of  one  bad  habit  in  society  form  an  excuse  for 
not  taking  action  against  another,  even  if  of  inferior  evil ; 
for  did  philanthropists  wait  until  there  should  be  simul- 
taneous effort  made  against  every  bad  custom,  we  might 
pause  till  the  dawning  of  the  millennium  should  make  such 
efforts  null. 

Nor  are  the  pleas  exhausted.  Not  seldom  is  it  asserted 
that  all  smokers  do  not  palpably  endure  those  penalties 
from  the  use  of  it  which  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of 
the  weed  attribute  to  the  drug. 

This  may  be  freely  conceded.  We  know  that  much  de- 
pends, firstly,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  individual ; 
second,  upon  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  smoked — strong  or 
mild  ; and,  third,  upon  the  mode  of  smoking  the  narcotic. 
Obviously,  mild  tobacco,  smoked  slowly,  through  a clean 
long  clay  pipe,  as  used  by  our  ancestors,  or  through  water, 
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will  be  less  injurious  tban  a strong  variety,  puffed  furiously 
through  a short  dirty  pipe,  already  so  saturated  with  the 
acrid  poison  as  to  be  incapable  of  retaining  more  : — con- 
ceding all  this — and  not  forgetting  “carbon”  and  “sani- 
tary” (!)  pipes — and  that  all  do  not  suffer  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, all  do  not  experience  the  same  amount  of  physical, 
mental,  social  misery  too  often  evoked  by  the  pipe ; — yet 
what  does  this  admission  prove  ? Are  the  economic,  the  social, 
mental,  moral  evils,  which  must  pass  under  review  ere  these 
pages  are  completed,  the  natural  outgrowth,  the  reasonally-to- 
he-expected fruits  of  this  germ  of  evil?  If  so,  such  an  objec- 
tion has  no  force.  Tobacco,  like  its  twin  drug  Alco- 
hol, follows  the  law  of  its  nature,  and  being  a poison  selects 
its  victim  (see  note,  p.  44),  and  that  often  when  least  ex- 
pected ; — is  it  therefore  less  an  evil  ? That  mysterious 
epidemic — Cholera — is  it  less  to  be  dreaded  because  we 
know  not  which  of  us  may  first  become  its  subject?  Is  it 
not  to  each  a thing  of  terror — that  gaunt  spectre  stalking 
in  darkness,  striking  when  and  where  and  how,  we  know 
not ; and  for  this  very  cause  to  be  avoided  ? Comet-like, 
erratic  in  its  course,  but  deadly  in  its  operations,  is  it  not 
the  care  of  the  wise,  the  prudent,  to  get  as  far  out  of  its 
influence  as  possible  ? Surely  sober-minded  persons  would 
deem  the  man  who  should  dally  with  such  an  evil,  either  so 
demented  as  to  be  pitied,  or  so  foolhardy  as  to  deserve  his 
fate  should  the  formidable  enemy  attack  him.  True,  the 
disease  does  not  seize  all : is  it  therefore  less  Asiatic  cholera  ? 
There  were,  we  are  told,  a few  survivors  of  the  Black  Hole. 
Not  every  one  dies  at  Sierra  Leone.  A Howard  could  be 
thrice  stricken  by  the  plague ; but  it  was  the  will  of 
Heaven  to  ward  off  death  from  the  philanthropist : yet 
were  there  desolate  houses,  forsaken  mansions,  in  and 
about  London.  The  grass,  they  tell  us,  grew  in  Cheap- 
side:  the  plague  was  there!  and  the  dead- cart  rolled 
heavily  through  the  streets  with  its  lifeless  load ; the  clank 
of  the  bell  was  heard,  and  the  solemn  cry  “ Bring  out  your 
dead  ! ” echoed  through  the  desolate  streets.  Ah  ! did  any 
exclaim,  “I  may  partake  a little  of  the  plague;  I may 
countenance,  enjoy  the  society  of  those  afflicted  with  this 
mortal  woe  ; it  shall  not  come  near  me  ? ” — such  conduct 
would  have  been  akin  to  that  of  the  man  who  continues  to 
smoke  because  he  does  not  happen  to  endure  all  the  evils 
that  may  be  induced  by  the  employment  of  the  drug. 
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Again  ; liow  often  do  we  hear  the  empty  vaunt,  “ I will 
leave  it  ojff  when  I find  that  it  has  assumed  the  mastery.” 

If  it  be  true  that  that  seductive  thing,  “the  pipe,” 
exerts  the  influence  over  the  whole  man,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, that  men  have  ascribed  to  it,  how  is  it  likely  that  it 
should  be  given  up  ? Is  there  logic  in  such  an  assertion  ? 
is  there  2J'^'ohahility  ? If  the  man  ?mnarcotised  begins  the 
sort  of  intoxication  by  the  pipe,’^'  with  mental  and  physical 
vigour  yet  unimpaired  from  that  source,  is  it  probable  that 
after  he  has  become  inured  to  its  will-demolishing  influence, 
he  is  likely  to  possess  the  moral  courage  to  lay  aside  the 
dainty  ? Will  not  the  reasons  for  continuing  it  be  stronger 
than  those  for  commencing  the  practice  ? Was  he  beguiled 
by  the  popularity  of  the  vice  to  become  a votary  of  tobacco  ? 
— will  that  influence  be  lessened  by  his  having  acquired 
the  habit  ? Was  it  “social,”  was  it  “soothing”  at  the 
beginning  ? Will  it  be  less  so  when  he  has  come  to  puff 
his  pipe  or  cigar  regularly  each  night,  and  morning,  and 
at  noonday  ? — is  it  likely  that  such  will  give  up  the  pipe  ? 
Frankly  will  they  avow,  “ No  ! ” adding,  “ we  will  smoke 
in  moderation.” 

But  moderation  with  the  pipe  is  like  moderation  with 
the  glass  ; one  man’s  moderate  usa  of  either,  would  be  ex- 
cess in  the  case  of  another.  Why  use  it  at  all  ? There 
are,  we  are  told,  but  “three  animals”  that  can  endure 
tobacco  : — the  African  rock-goat,  the  most  odious  animal 
on  earth  ; the  noxious  tobacco-worm  ; and  the  rational 
creature  Man. — What  a brotherhood  ! f It  is  a mistaken 
policy,  remarks  one,  in  combating  certain  immoral  legis- 
lative acts,  to  prune  the  upas  tree  : dig  it  up  and  destroy 
it!  “I  believe  it  to  be  more  easy  (says  Dr.  Tanner,  in 
his  “ Practice  of  Medicine  ”)  for  the  excessive  drinker 
[and  the  same  rules  with  the  excessive  smoker]  to  renounce 
all  stimulants,  than  to  practise  moderation.”  “It  is  a 
monster  which  you  cannot  kill  so  long  as  you  feed  it.” 

* ” Intoxication  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,”  writes  an  authority,  “ is  a 
certain  consequence  of  using  tobacco  in  an^  of  its  forms  ; hence  between 
the  habitual  smoker  and  the  habitual  dram-drinker  there  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  a shade  of  difference.  It  is  only  because  tobacco  does  not  ordi- 
narily produce  that  excess  of  intoxication  known  as  drunkenness  that  it 
is  viewed  as  a thing  less  pernicious,”  (See  also  Professor  Hitchcock’s  re- 
mark, p,  26.)  “ A young  bushman’s  greatest  boast  (says  Hr.  Chapman, 

in  his  “ Travels  in  South  Africa,”)  is  that  he  has  been  drunk  from  to- 
bacco.” 

t Dr.  Caldwell. 
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But  are  those  who  expatiate  upon  “ moderation,”  usuall}’ 
competent  to  judge  what  is  to  them  moderation  ? The  man 
who  begins  with  a “ mild  cigar  ” or  half  a pipe  of  not  over 
strong  tobacco,  does  often  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  arrive  at,  it  may  be,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
tobacco,  or  a hundred  and  twenty  cigars,  per  week"^‘‘  (pp.  31, 
44),  Yet  will  he  tell  you  that  this  is  “moderation  ; ” for 
his  antiquarian  spirit  of  research  has  detected  some  other 
veteran  smoker  who  can  exceed  him,  and  who,  no  longer 
satisfied  with  cigars  and  “mild  ” tobacco,  will  smoke  such 
strong  varieties  as  would  effectually  compel  a novice  to 
relinquish  his  initiation. 

But  how  can  such  a quality  as  moderation  exist,  where 
the  least  indulgence  of  a thing  is  injurious,  is  sinful? 
There  can  be  no  more  moderation  in  smoking  than  there  is 
in  arsenic  or  in  opium  eating.  Can  we — as  the  writer  may 
have  been  heard  to  iterate  when  combating  Tobac- 
co’s twin-brother  Alcohol — do  a little  slandering,  a little 
defrauding,  a little  lying,  cheating,  blasphemy,  and  yet  be 
wise,  upright,  moral,  consistent  Christian  individuals  ? As 
soon  might  that  glorious  light-bearer,  the  sun,  cause  dark- 
ness ; as  soon  might  we  expect  day  and  night  to  start  from 
the  old  covenant  made  with  Noah  on  behalf  of  the  earth 
— quite  as  reasonable  would  it  be  to  expect  this,  as  to  talk 
of  moderation  in  sin  ! Its  tendency  is  always  downward, 
ahvays  destructive  to  the  being  who  practises  it.  Surely  in 
the  use  of  narcotic  poisons,  and  pre-eminently  in  the  case 
of  smoking,  “moderation”  is  Satan’s  bait  with  which  to 
beguile  unwary  souls,  thereby  to  work  ill  to  the  whole 
man  ! Oh  that  Moderation  ! where  will  it  end  ? where  has 
it  ended  in  thousands  of  instances  ? — in  utter  abject  ruin  ! 
The  remarks  of  a popular  journalist  upon  alcohol  is  as 
applicable,  or  more  so,  to  its  companion  drug  Tobacco : 

* Though,  some  veteran  smokers  when  reminded  of  the  poison  contained 
in  their  loved  weed,  put  forward,  among  other  strange  excuses  for  its  use, 
the  plea  that  tea  (1),  lettuce,  and  other  articles  of  common  consumption,  have 
poison  in  them,  yet  seldom  does  it  come  to  pass  that  the  nature  of  these  for 
creating  an  appetite  for  themselves  is  so  great,  that  persons  are  known  not 
unfrequently  to  consume  a pound  per  week  of  the  former,  or  to  devour  a 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  latter. 

(1)  “ If  any  parallel  exists  between  theine  in  tea,  and  the  principles  in 
tobacco,  there  can  be  no  parallel  in  its  effect.  Theine  in  tea  is,  as  ordinarily 
employed,  diluted  to  the  extent  of  some  hundreds  per  cent.  Tobacco  under- 
goes no  such  dilution  ; therefore,  there  is  as-mnch  diffei'ence  between  theine 
in  tea,  and  tobacco  fumes,  as  exists  between  fire  and  wat?r.” 
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He  ■who  begins  to  yield,  can  never  know  whither  the  terrible  habit  may 
carry  him.  So  stern  and  steady  is  the  march  of'its  evil  influence,  that, 
insensibly,  a man  dwindles  down  into  the  shadow  of  himself,  and  can  never 
win  back  the  strength  and  courage  he  has  lost.”  * 

No  man,  says  the  adage,  is  supremely  evil  all  at  once  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  first  cigar  remains  untouched,  the  “ hun- 
dred and  twenty  per  week  ” can  never  be  arrived  at  : hence, 
if  moderation  ceased  to  exist.  Intoxication,  either  by  the 
pipe  or  the  glass,  must  in  a generation  or  two  necessarily 
die  a natural  death,  since  were  the  community  all  absti- 
nent, there  would  be  none  to  be  “baptized  for  the  dead” 
in  narcotics. 

Passing  over  for  want  of  space  numerous  other  equally 
fallacious  pleas  for  the  use  of  the  drug,  there  is  yet  one 
that  may  be  noticed — a respect-commanding  plea: — “ The 
doctor  ordered  me  to  smoked’  But  for  one  lend  fide  case  of 
doctor- ordering,  are  there  not  hundreds  of  “ sham  ? ” How 
often  is  the  doctor  compelled  to  give  in  to  the  whim  of  a 
weak  or  refractory  patient  ? If  the  feeling  of  the  Senate- 
be  sometimes  overborne  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  is  it  a 
marvel  that  the  doctor  should  occasionally  yield  to  the 
whimsies  of  a patient  ? A young  man  is  an  inveterate 
smoker ; his  health  breaks  down  under  the  process.  The 
medical  man  is  resorted  to,  who  candidly  apprizes  his 
patient  of  the  cause  of  the  malady  from  which  he  suffers — 
he  remonstrates,  persuades,  and  obtains  a promise  that  his 
patient  will  forego  his  hurtful  delight.  The  cigar  is  thrown 
aside  for  twelve  months.  The  young  man  does  not  recover 
the  health  immolated  for  years  on  the  shrine  of  Tobacco  : 
he  hankers  for  the  cigar  ; he  tells  the  doctor — teazes  him 
with  the  fact  that  he  cannot  live  without  his  ambrosia, — so 
like  that  delusive  Hesperian  fruit,  which,  tempting  to  the 
yielded  only  ashes  and  disappointment  to  the  baulked 
palate.  Pull  well  the  Esculapius  knows,  that  should  he 
prove  inflexible,  a more  pliant  medical  attendant  would  be 
obtained,  therefore  reluctantly  he  admits  that  if  the  “man” 
pines  for  his  tobacco,  he  had  better  take  just  one,  or  at  the 
most  two,  cigars  a day.  And  the  votary  returns  to  his 
idolatry,  arid  gravely  assures  the  writer  that  he  smokes 
“ by  the  doctor’s  orders ; who  says  it’s  better  to  smoke  than 
to  pine ! ” 

Thus  have  we  marked  a feio  of  the  immoralities  spring- 

* The  iJaibj  Telegraphy  July  23, 1868. 
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ing  from  the  employment  of  tobacco.  To  trace  this  thing' 
of  bane  in  all  its  ramifications  from  a moral  point  of  view 
only,  would  extend  our  pages  beyond  readable  limits — 
which  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  subject  it  were 
well  to  avoid — for  the  evils  of  Tobacco  are  surely  legion, 
and  its  pernicious  results  might,  alas,  be  ever  telling,  yet 
untold ! 

A great  deal  might  be  said  respecting  the  cultivation, 
manufacture,  and  modes  of  employing  this  noxious 
plant ; but  would  it  not  be  culpable  to  burden  our  limited 
space  with  such  extraneous  details  in  an  Essay  devoted  to 
the  contemplation  of  Tobacco  in  its  Moral,  Social,  and 
Economic  aspects  ? The  curious  reader  may  gratify  the 
desire  for  knowledge  upon  these  subjects  by  searching  the 
time-worn  volumes  of  the  Library  at  the  British  Museum ; 
or  not  antiquarian  enough  for  this,  he  can  consult  a serial 
issued  by  a mercantile  firm  possessing  vested  interest  in 
the  plant,  or  the  pages  devoted  to  this  theme  by  a lover  of 
the  weed,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  emphatically — “Tobacco!’^ 
— where  some  forty  lines  of  small  print  are  devoted  to  the 
task  of  endeavouring  to  trace  the  prohalle  derivation  of  the 
popular  name  of  this  most  pernicious  drug. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


TOBACCO  A DESTEOYER  OE  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  somewhat  has  been  said  of  the 
employment  of  tobacco  viewed  from  a moral  standpoint : 
•a  second  aspect  of  the  subject  now  claims  attention — the 
influence  of  the  use  of  tobacco  upon  man,  socially  con- 
sidered. 

“ Social.”  It  is  one  of  those  good  words  that  has  occa- 
sionally been  carried  away  from  its  proper  position  and 
has  been  made  to  stand  for  an  evil  thing. 

“Social,”  says  our  great  lexicographer  ; “fit  for 
society.” 

Whether  this  definition  import  a something  good  for 
society,  or  whether  it  be  taken  the  other  way,  and  be 
understood  a social  man,  for  instance,  is  one  fit  for  society, 
it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  great  Doctor  could  not  have 
had  his  mind  fixed  upon  the  smoker  when  giving  this  sig- 
nification, even  though  some  accuse  him  of  having  toyed 
with  tobacco  : but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as 
his  medical  attendant,  to  ward  off  insanity,  induced  the 
doctor  to  abstain  from  alcoholics,  he  at  the  same  time 
abandoned  the  other  narcotic. 

But  to  our  point.  Johnson,  we  believe,  did  not  live 
long  in  a wedded  state.  Johnson,  it  may  be  presumed 
from  his  conduct  to  one  of  poor  Mrs.  Thrale’s  best  cups 
and  saucers,  was  not  quite  au  fait  in  the  courtesies  of  polite 
society.  With  all  his  great  benevolence  and  high  moral 
writing,  the  Doctor  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a model  social 
man.  Therefore,  without  farther  scandalising  the  scholar, 
the  critic,  the  word-definer,  it  may  be  as  w^ell  to  consult 
more  modern  authorities  upon  the  subject. 

“Social,”  we  read;  “relating  to  a general  or  public 
interest ; easy  to  mix  in  friendly  gaiety ; consisting  in 
union  or  converse  with  another.” 
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“Kelating  to  a public  interest.” 

The  relation  of  tobacco  to  the  “general  or  in- 

terest” is,  unhappily,  all  in  the  wrong  direction.  What 
“ public  ” good  has  ever  been  achieved  by  the  employment 
of  tobacco  ? What  “ general  interest  ” does  the  consump- 
tion of  the  drug  subserve  ? This  question  has  already 
been  answered  from  a moral  point  of  view,  and  remains 
to  be  considered  economically,  where  it  will  be  seen  that, 
neither  as  outlay  by  the  individual,  nor  revenue  to  the 
State,  does  its  traffic  or  consumption  minister  good 
socially.” 

“ Easy  to  mix  in  friendly  gaiety.” 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  mix  with  brother  smokers, 
to  fraternise  with  public-house  frequenters  ; but  alas  ! this 
is  too  often  all  the  sociability  the  smoker  has  in  his  compo- 
sition ; what  should  be  social,  is  too  often  washed  out  of 
him — puffed  out  of  him. 

But  there  is  another  definition  of  this  word  social; — 
“ Consisting  of  union  or  converse  with  another.” 

Shade  of  Walker,  define  your  own  definition! — Who? — 
the  man,  the  working  man,  who,  hands  in  pockets  and  pip© 
in  mouth,  takes  the  lead-in  the  procession  to  effect  the 
Saturday  night’s  marketing,  considerately  leaving  wife, 
baby,  basket,  and  totty  child  hanging  on  to  the  mother’s 
skirt  to  bring  up  the  rear? — is  that  “union  or  converse 
with  another?”  Whj’,  the  poor  drudge,  the  wedded 
woman,  might  as  well  be  squaw  to  a Bed  Indian  and  go 
on  hunting  expeditions  with  infant  and  canoe  at  her  back, 
or  do  any  other  drudgery,  while  her  warrior-Indian 
grandly  sits  in  the  wigwam  cjuaffing  fire-water  and  puffing 
tobacco.  Oh  these  smoking  men,  how  addicted  they  are 
to  be  possessed  of  a dumb  spirit  1 —a  propensity  to  come 
more  fully  under  consideration  presently.  No  wonder  if 
the  poor  wife  become  loquacious,  and  so  seldom  hearing 
the  voice  of  her  liege  lord,  should,  parrot  like,  amuse  her- 
self with  the  sound  of  her  own. 

“ Union  or  converse  with  another.” — So  athirst  from 
sucking  his  toy,  so  “ out  of  sorts”  from  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  the  drug,  that  he  casts  longing,  lingering,  loving 
glances  at  every  beer-selling  place  that  obstructs  his  pro- 
gress, ever  and  anon  eyeing  askance  the  poor  drabbled 
being  who  alternately  reaches  his  side  and  falls  back  to 
her  original  position.  And  we  have  but  to  remember  how 
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numerous  are  beer  and  spirit  vending  places,^  to  realise 
that  the  “man,”  the  husband,  the  father,  must  be 
thoroughly  pre-occupied  with  the  noble  project  of  slaking 
his  thirst  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  wrung  from  his  weary 
drudge  the  reluctant  consent  to  invest  a still  farther  portion 
of  the  week’s  earnings,  already  sadly  diminished  in  a 
similar  way. 

“Pre-occupied.”  Yes!  the  totty  one,  with  old  shoes 
and  tired  little  feet,  may  whine  at  the  mother’s  side  and  be 
promised  by  the  irritated,  heavily-burdened  one  a “good 
flogging  ” as  a sedative ; and  the  baby  may  pine,  and 
very  probably  does  pine,  and  yet  more  tax  that  over-taxed 
one  of  the  family — the  husband  is  in  a state  of  delicious 
reverie;  if  any  “union”  be  felt  or  desired,  it  is  to  the 
“short  clay”  and  pewter  vessel.  We  can  imagine  him 
soliloquising  in  the  once  too  popular  Bacchanalian  couplet — 

“ Should  any  care  or  pain  remain, 

Why,  drown  it  in  the  bowl.” 

He  has  fulfilled  his  weekly  task,  and  until  Monday  morn- 
ing is  free  to  bestow  his  undivided  attention  upon  his  pipe 
and  pewter  Vessel;  for  “ale,  porter,  and  grog,  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  cigars,  are  categorical  constituents.” 

“Union  or  converse  with  another.” — How  did  it  begin, 
this  union,  this  sociability  ? How  will  it  begin  in  his  son  ? 
Pi’obably  by  smoking  thoughtlessly  thrown  away  cigar- 
ends,  or,  as  elsewhere  noted  (p.  19),  by  tobacco  procured 
on  the  Lord’s  day  with  pilfered  pence. 

“ Consisting  of  union  or  converse  with  another.” — “ A 

man  and  his  wife  are  one  :”  surely  this  must  account  for 

the  taciturnitv  of  such  smokers. 

«/ 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  smoker’s  wife  if  sullen  silence 
were  the  only  evil  accruing  from  the  besotment  of  the  pipe  ; 
but  too  frequently  it  is  far  otherwise ! In  how  many 
instances,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  smoking  supplemented  by 
strong  drink ! And  how  natural  for  the  over-burdened 
wife  to  seek  that  alleviation  of  care  to  which  her  husband 
addicts  himself : and  it  may  be  that  strong  drink  works 
more  rapidly,  more  disastrously  upon  the  frame  of  the  wo- 
man than  on  that  of  the  man.  The  husband — always  in  a 

* A few  years  since  the  returns  upon  this  subject  show  that  there  were 
in  London  alone  “ 10,256  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants;”  while  it  is 
estimated  that  at  the  present  time  the  number  has  increased  to  20,000  I 
One  street  is  said  to  boast  “Jive  consecutive  houses”  of  this  stamp  I 
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state  of  semi-intoxication  from  the  combined  action  of  the 
two  narcotics — yet  revolts  with  horror  from  a drunken 
wife  ; — such  cases  are  known  to  the  writer ; — ay,  and  the 
man,  acting  the  arch-fiend’s  part,  having  been  the  tempter, 
becomes  the  accuser. 

How  came  it  to  pass  ? 

In  those  happy  days  of  courtship,  the  youth,  to  appear 
manly,  to  be  like  his  workmates,  took  to  smoking;  and 
the  thoughtless  girl,  loving  him,  of  course  could  see  no 
evil  in  the  pipe  or  “ innocent  cigar  ; ” her  brother  smoked, 
her  father  ; what  so  natural  as  to  see  her  future  husband 
with  a pipe  ? and  equally  natural  it  is,  equally  in  the  range 
of  probabilities,  that  they  should  reach,  though  by  difi“e- 
rent  degrees,  the  goal  in  such  a race — confirmed  inebriety  ; 
— an  inebriety,  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
and  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  demonstrated,  never  ex- 
perienced by  either,  in  all  probability,  had  the  baneful 
weed  remained  a stranger  to  our  isle. 

And  ah!  the  ultimatum  of  such  a career! — a drunkard’s 
death  ! — a drunken  woman's  death  ! What  pen  or  tongue 
of  mortal  can  describe  the  meaning  of  those  solemn  words  ? 
Oh  that  on  each  strong-drink  shop  and  tobacco-vendor’s 
window,  the  mighty  finger  that  traced  in  words  of  light 
above  the  brightness  of  that  illuminated  banquet  hall  those 
sentences  of  doom  which  smote  with  terror  and  despair  the 
heart  of  Babylonia’s  monarch,  might  write  some  salutary 
words  of  warning  ! — for  is  it  not  true  now,  as  then,  that  he 
who  puts  himself  under  the  dominant  power  of  two  such 
sensual,  destructive  habits  as  the  use  of  Tobacco  and  Alco- 
hol, when  weighed  in  the  balances,  is  oft  found  fatally 
“wanting?” — neither  has  he  any  guarantee,  in  his  own 
nature,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  drugs,  nor  in  Holy  Writ, 
that,  be  he  Sinner  or  professedly  Saint,  if  he  run  into  this 
“ temptation,”  he  shall  be  “ delivered  ” from  the  appalling 
“evil”  of  filling  a drunkard’s  grave!  And  know  ye  not 
that  “ the  drunkard  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ? ’ 
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TOBACCO  IN  POLITE  CIECLES. — SMOKING  ‘‘LADIES.” 

Much  lias  been  said  in  these  pages  of  the  tobacco  ques- 
tion as  it  affects  the  emphatically  working  classes.  A habit 
or  an  opinion  ere  it  becomes  popular,  necessarily  originates 
in  a section  of  the  community,  spreading  thence  till  it 
either  includes  the  very  lowest  grades  of  society,  or  rises 
even  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne. 

It  would  seem  that  smoking  was  inaugurated  by  the 
higher  classes ; for — 

“ So  long  ago  aa  the  time  of  Columbus,  a Spanish  missionary  who  ac- 
companied that  discoverer  in  one  or  more  of  his  voyages,  sent  Charles  "V  . a 
Tight  royal  present — some  tobacco  seeds  I ” 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  act  appears  more  curious 
than  Christian. — 

“He  (the  missionary  Fra  Pwomano  Pone)  had  observed  that  among  the 
priests  of  the  god  Keiwasa,  the  effects  of  intoxication  were  produced  by 
burning  the  leaves  of  this  poisonous  plant. 

“ The  pipe,  which  had  already  come  into  use  throughout  Germany,  was 
introduced  into  Prance  by  Jean  Bart.  Louis  XIV.  astonished  the  ladies  of 
liis  court  one  day  by  privately  attempting  to  smoke.’’*' 

In  1586,  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  said  to  have  brought 
tobacco  into  England,  though  this  act  is  popularly  attribu- 
ted to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  certainly,  with  other  cour- 
tiers, practised  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  thus  rendered  it 
fashionable. 

Alas ! like  some  overwhelming  cataract,  the  Tobacco 
mania  has  descended  to  the  meanest,  the  least  in  the 
realm  ; but  instead  of  being  abandoned  by  the  middle  and 
upper  portions  of  society,  not  only  is  it  tolerated,  but  fol- 
lowed with  frightful  avidity.  Some  fashions  when  they 
become  popular  with  the  multitude,  are  shunned  as  high 
treason  against  refinement  and  high  breeding.  Oh,  then, 
how  comes  it  that  Britain’s  mightiest  plague  has  not  grown 
unpopular  ? Is  the  insidious  nature  of  the  drug  the  solu- 
tion of  the  query  ? It  has  been  asserted  that  some  thirty 
years  since,  a man  who  should  smoke  a cigar  in  the  street 
would  be  considered  anything  but  gentlemanly.f  But  now, 

* From  “An  Occasional  Paper,”  &c.,  bj'  Dr.  Hardvvicke. 

t An  authority  has  quite  recently  favoured  the  writer  with  the  following 
reminiscence  of  suburban  society  thirty  years  since.  A joiner  and  brick- 
layer were  passing  into  the  street  to  go  a short  distance  upon  a business  ex- 
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be  their  rank,  their  surroundings  what  they  may,  our  gen- 
tlemen, our  young  men,  unhesitatingly  smoke — in  and  out 
of  doors — morning,  noontide,  and  night;  indeed  it  would 
seem  scarcely  possible  for  the  majority  to  survive  without 
their  tobacco>‘ 

There  is  something  instructive  in  the  origin  of  this  habit. 
We  have  seen  whence  it  sprang  (p.  57) — not  from  the  seats 
of  wisdom  and  learning,  from  the  walks  of  refinement  and 
purity.  No ! its  origin  was  barbarous.  What  degrada- 
tion was  that  when  Columbus  or  his  comrades  bowed  the 
knee  and  learned  to  smoke  tobacco  from  the  nude  painted 
savage ! 

One  who  has  given  some  attention  to  this  subject,!  has 
thus  stigmatized  the  use  of  tobacco  : “ Nothing  looks  more 
inelegant  or  disfiguring  to  a handsome  face,  made  after  the 
likeness  of  her  or  his  Creator,  than  a cigar  or  pipe — whether 
long  clay,  cutty,  or  meerschaum — stuck  between  lips,  from 
whence  should  proceed  logic,  not  smoke.” 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  educated  and  intelli- 
gent should  countenance  a dirty, injurious  practice  in  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  are  wont  to  look  up  to  them, 
and  whose  example  must  have  a powerful  influence  upon 
their  social  condition. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  a want  of  sociability  in  the 
working  classes,  engendered  by  the  pipe.  This  effect  is 
not  only  noticeable  in  the  working  man  and  working  boy 
to  an  amusing  extent,  were  it  conjoined  with  a habit  less 
hurtful,  but  is  also  observable  in  the  else  gay,  the  gentle- 
manly, the  educated.  Smoking,  it  has  been  said,  consti- 
tutes a sort  of  freemasonry,  giving  to  the  initiated  a pre- 

pedition,  the  joiner  having  between  his  lips  the  embellishment  now  so 
universally  seen  in  public.  The  bricklayer,  however,  halted  upon  the  door- 
step, and  assured  his  companion  “ he  should  not  walk  through  the  street 
with  him  unless  he  took  that  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.”  In  St.  Petersburgh, 
a gentleman  writing  thence  but  a few  years  since,  tells  us  that  the  police 
have  strict  orders  to  take  into  custody  all  persons  found  smoking  in  the 
St/I*0O^S 

* “The  smoker  having  produced  an  alteration  of  the  nerves  of  sensation 
by  the  adoption  of  the  unnatural  use  of  tobacco,  and  by  so  doing  created  an 
unnatural  want,  gives  in  himself  incontrovertible  proof  ot  its  injurious 
effects.” — John  Skelton,  Esq.,  M.D. 

•f  Arthur  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  J.P. 

j “Smoking  is  a custom  loathsome  to  the  eye;  hateful  to  the  nose; 
hainiful  to  the  brain  (p.  15)  ; dangerous  to  the  lungs  (p.  62)  ; and  in  the 
black  stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembles  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke 
of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.” — His  Majesty  James  I.,  1603. 
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ference  for  each  other’s  company.  This  preference,  how- 
ever, is  not  based  upon  an  interchange  of  ideas  in  instruc- 
tive or  even  amusing  colloquy.  What  can  be  more 
desultory  than  the  conversation  carried  on  by  a pair  of 
gentleman  smokers  ? 

“ The  pipe  with  solemn  interposing  puff, 

Makes  half  a sentence  at  a time  enough  ; 

The  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain, 

Then  pause— and  puff— and  speak — and  pause  again  : 

Such  often,  like  the  tube  they  so  admire. 

Important  triliers  I have  more  smoke  than  fire.” 

“ Pernicious  weed  I,  whose  scent  the  fair  annoy, 

Unfriendly  to  Society’s  chief  joy ; 

Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 
The  sex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours. 

Thou  art  indeed  the  drug  a gard’ner  wants 
To  poison  vermin  that  infest  his  plants. 

But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind, 

And  show  the  softest  minds  and  fairest  forms 
As  little  mercy  as  the  grubs  and  worms  ? ” 

But  unhappily  since  Cowper  wrote,  the  smoke  idolatry  is 
not  limited  to  the  stronger  sex;  for  not  only  do  “fast” 
young  ladies  puff  cigarettes,  but — so  the  writer  has  been 
informed — “ ladies  ” occupying  the  fashionable  vicinity  of 
Hyde  Park,  are  known  to  “pass  the  whole  day  in  smoking 
— long  clay  pipes ! ” Bad  enough  is  it  that  in  the  north 
of  England,  women,  in  an  inferior  grade  of  society,  may 
be  seen  indoors  smoking  as  usually  as  the  men;  they  have 
not  yet,  as  a rule,  adopted  the  out-of-doors  plan.  But  it  is 
monstrous,  that  educated,  delicately  brought  up,  well-born, 
as  it  is  termed,  women,  should  thus  embrace  the  abhorrent 
mania.  Are  these  social?  Are  they  ” for  “union  or 
converse  with  others  ? ” But  after  all  they  are  but  the 
“weaker  vessel,”  and  therefore,  of  course,  governed  by  the 
example  of  the  stronger,  the  “ superior  ” sex  ! 

An  American  journal,  in  adverting  to  the  practice  of 
smoking  by  “ ladies  ” in  England,  thus  expresses  its 
opinion  upon  the  subject : 

• . . “ Such  a fashion  already  exists  in  New  York  : and  why  should  not 
women  smoke  as  well  as  men  r*  Is  health,  luxury,  or  decency,  a matter 
of  sex  ? Have  not  women  similar  mouths,  nose.'i,  .senses,  blood,  brains, 
minds  ? _ If  the  filthy  weed  be  good  or  bad  for  men,  why  should  it  not  be 
good  or  bad  for  women  ? One  of  two  things  is  certain : Either  men  must 
smoking,  or  women  must  take  to  smoking.” 

Probably  the  influence  of  such  articles  as  that  just 
quoted,  coupled  with  long-pipeism  in  Belgravia  indoors, 
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emboldened  tlie  smoker  of  the  following  newspaper  para- 
graph to  lay  aside  that  modesty  which  in  onr  childhood  we 
were  instructed  was  a woman’s  highest  adornment : 

Lady  Smoker. — A young  lady,  accompanied  by  a lady  somewhat 
older  than  herself,  was  at  her  request  shown  into  the  smoking  carriage  of  a 
down  train  at  the  Bristol  station,  and  immediately  upon  taking  her  seat, 
the  young  person  lighted  a cigarette,  which  she  had  taken  from  her  case, 
and  pufied  it  with  manifest  enjoyment.  At  the  several  stations  intervening 
Bristol  and  Weston,  to  which  the  ladies  were  booked,  any  one  passing  the 
carriage  would  have  seen  a small,  neatly-gloved  hand  every  now  and  then 
removing  a cigarette  for  the  purpose  of  emitting  tiny  circles  of  smoke  from 
lips  that  would  have  gone  far  to  convert  even  Mr.  Beynolds,  the  Anti- 
Tobacco  Society  itself.” 

Small  wonder  is  it  that  men  will  smoke  in  non-smoke 
carriages,  when  “ladies”  seek  tbe  locomotive  smoke  cages. 
Small  wonder  is  it  that  a woman  should  meet  with  cold 
looks,  with  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  plainly  por- 
trayed upon  the  faces  of  her  sisters,  when  in  frequent 
journeyings  upon  “the  Metropolitan”  she  has  to  request 
•seeming  clerics,  as  well  as  laymen,  to  lay  aside  the  idolatry 
during  her  short  sojourn  among  them.  Small  wonder  is  it 
that  she  has  to  endure  being  talked  at  by  the  lady  passen- 
gers for  “ interfering  with  other  persons’  comforts,”  until 
she  fears  becoming  notorious  “ on  the  line  ” as  one  whose 
special  mission  it  is  to  put  out  the  pipes  of  the  travellers. 
Who  that  yet  disapproves  Woman  Suffrage  can,  after 
what  has  been  stated,  withhold  sympathy  from  poor  Miss 
Anthony — “waiting  two  hours  for  an  interview  with  the 
President,  amid  huge  half-bushel  spittoons,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere perfumed  with  Tobacco  and  Whisky  ?” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  USE  OE  TOBACCO  AS  IT  AFEECTS  SOCIAL  OBLIGATIONS. 

Let  us  carry  with  us  the  fact  noted  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  Essay,  that  the  practice  of  using  Tobacco  is  ensla- 
ving. Though  slavery  has  been  termed  a domestic  in- 
stitution,” yet  surely  slavery  is  not  good  socially  considered. 

The  writer  upon  one  occasion  met  with  a young  man 
who  was  evidently  working  much  injury  to  himself  by  that 
fatal  “ pouch  ” and  admirably  browmed  “ meerschaum.” 
This  smoker  called  an  amiable  young  woman  wife.  She 
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saw  not  the  evil  of  the  habit  that  the  writer  deplored.  In 
vain  did  the  latter  urge  that  the  father’s  pipe  was  working 
mischief  to  their  first-born  little  son."^'"  That  husband  and 
father  loved  his  wife,  loved  his  child;  but  a deeper,  stronger 
love  held  him  in  thrall  to  fell  Narcotic. — He  smoked! 
The  child  became  ill  : he  smoked  1 The  little  one  grew 
worse.  With  assiduous  love  medical  aid  was  sought.  Yet 
still  the  father  smoked.  The  tender  infant  died — died  in 
the  writer’s  arms  ; and  the  father  wept — mourned — was  in 
bitterness  for  his  firstborn  : but  yet  he  smoked  I He  wa& 
expostulated  with ; and  at  length  the  confession  was  made : 
“ I believe  my  pipe  does  me  harm ; I feel  it  is  injuring  me  : 
but  were  I certain  that  it  would  curtail  my  life  by  fifteen 
years,  I could  not  give  it  up.”  (P.  24.) 

A freeborn  son  of  Britain — a social  man — a master  of  a 
household — a head  of  a family — a slave  ! Can  such  a state 
of  things  be  good  socially  ? 

In  olden  times  they  made  the  children  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch ; and  through  fiery  weed  and  fiery  alcohol 
how  many  infants  pass  to  the  portals  of  the  grave ! 
Tobacco  is  the  modern  Moloch  ; and  of  those  “seventeen 
infants  found  dead  in  the  metropolis  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  last  December” — each  dead  by  its  mother’s  side — 
how  many,  it  may  be  asked,  were  dispatched  through  the 
intemperance  of  that  parent  ? — intemperance,  let  it  be  re- 
iterated, probably  never  arrived  at,  had  the  father,  the 
husband  been  a non-smoker.  A heathen  king  once  asked 
a covetous  prophet  what  he  should  give  in  purchase  of  his 
soul:  he  exclaimed,  “Shall  I give  my  firstborn  for  mine 
iniquity,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?” 
Does  not  the  smoker  ofttimes  thus  emulate  Balak’s  readi- 
ness for  sacrifice  ? 

Fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  writer  is  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  another  smoker — young,  inert,  unpunctual,  un 
tidy  in  his  appearance — bereft  of  all  aspiration  for  social 
or  mental  distinction — a husband — a father  : — he  smoked 
almost  incessantly,  until  symptoms  of  phthisis  rendered  it 
imperative  that  he  should  seek  medical  aid,  and  he  became 

* Authorities  inform  us  that  tobacco-smoke  in  confined  rooms,  is  very 
injurious  to  sickly  women  and  children. 

“ I do  not  place  my  individual  self  in  opposition  to  tobacco,  but  science, 
in  the  form  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  is  opposed  to  it,  and  science  is  the 
expression  of  God’s  will  in  the  government  of  his  work  in  the  universe.” — 
William  Parker,  M.D.,  U.S.A, 
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an  out-of-doors  patient  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives.^ Questioned  by  the  medical  adviser  as  to 
whether  he  smoked,  and  confessing  his  inveterate  habit, 
he  was  allowed  “just  two  pipes  a-day  I ” 

The  young  man  became  worse,  until  the  walk  of  a 
mile  or  two  to  the  hospital  was  a feat  he  could  with 
difficulty  achieve.  The  writer  had  many  times  expostu- 
lated with  this  smoker,  and  had  at  length  lost  sight  of 
him  for  some  months.  She  was  agreeably  surprised 
one  morning  by  encountering  an  erect,  clean,  bright- 
eyed young  man,  who  volunteered  the  statement  that  he 
had  at  length  become  convinced  that  his  “pipe”  had 
wrought  the  physical  evil  from  which  he  had  suffered 
so  severely ; — that  it  had  caused  him  to  view  with  in- 
difference the  privations  endured  by  his  child,  and  the 
drudgery  to  which  his  wife  had  been  subjected  in  order 
to  eke  out  a scanty  subsistence.  He  marvelled  at  his 
own  supineness,  when  his  intelligence,  and  the  amount 
of  education  he  had  received,  would,  but  for  his  smoke- 
sin,  have  enabled  him  to  rise  far  beyond  his  then  social 
condition.  Some  months  after  this  interview,  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  pair,  and  their 
neat  abode,  with  its  many  added  comforts,  attested  that 
the  patient  had  correctly  diagnosed  his  case. 

There  may  be  veteran  smokers  with  iron  constitutions, 
hale  old  men,  who  take  their  pipe  at  eighty  years  of 
age  as  regularly — and  it  may  be  as  moderately  \ — as  they 

* “ I never  observed  so  many  marks  of  declining  health  and  consumptive 
affections,  as  of  late  years  ; and  I trace  this  alarming  inroad  on  young 
constitutions  principally  to  the  pernicious  custom  of  smoking  cigars.” — Dr. 
Waterhouse. 

f Those  who  in  defence  of  their  smoke  habit  exultingly  point  to  the 
longevity  of  their  “father,”  “uncle,”  or  “great  uncle,”  as  the  case  may 
be,  who  indiilged  in  the  practice,  too  often  overlook  the  onitigating  circum- 
stance^ (see  pp.  47,  48)  which  will  generally  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
comparatively  rare  instances  of  this  kind.  The  fact  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  longevity  is  not  always  a proof  of  health.  Some  men,  to  quote 
from  a medical  gentleman  upon  this  subject,  are  “ very  difficult  to  kill.” 
Like  a partly  barked  or  half-uprooted  tree,  the  valetudinarian  smoker’s 
life  may  be  extended  till  he  become  an  octogenarian ; yet  may  he  never 
have  experienced  a single  day’s  perfect  health;  indeed,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  Drs.  Richardson,  Hardwicke,  and  others,  there  are  no  abso- 
lutely healthy  men  who  smoke : — 

“ If  he  seem  to  bear  it  with  impunity,  it  is  simply  because,  by  previous 
use  of  the  drug,  he  has  induced  a perverted  or  morbid  state  of  .system 
(p.  4),  to  which  further  continuance  of  the  drug’s  use  brings  at  least  a 
temporarj’  relief.” — Professor  Miller. 
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did  at  thirty, — like  an  acquaintance  of  the  writer : but 
what  is  he  socially  ? — a pelican  of  the  wilderness  or  an  owl 
of  the  desert,  we  had  almost  said.  Five  early  deaths  have 
diminished  his  family,  leaving  two  sons — one  a well-sea- 
soned smoker,  the  second  too  delicate  even  to  attempt  the 
popular  diversion.  The  smoker  has  a smoky  son ; yet  is 
he  also  poor  in  children  ; many  of  them  “ are  not ; ” but 
in  his  family  vault  are  three  or  four  little  cofS.ns — sad 
mementos  of  the  smoker’s  progeny.  He  his  poor  in  chil- 
dren ; and  even  while  we  write,  the  sable  garb  proclaims 
that  the  grave  has  closed  over  another  of  that  stock,  late 
in  all  the  freshness  of  early  manhood.  ^ 

Was  that  father  without  warning  ? Far  otherwise. 
Arrested  by  the  hand  of  sickness  in  the  onset  of  his  smok- 
ing career,  medical  authority  pronounced  the  discomfort 
born  of  tobacco,  and  advised  the  total  renunciation  of  the 
drug.  “I’d  rather  die!”  was  the  rash  retort.  He  has 
his  choice,  and  dies  in  his  progeny,  for  his  heart  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  smoke-dried.  Yes,  professional  success,  lux- 
ury, pleasure — all  these  fail  to  charm,  to  ward  off  the  misery 
introduced  into  that  social  circle,  by  the  use  of  narcotic 
poison ! 

Within  the  range  of  the  writer’s  observation  is  a home, 
the  home  of  two,  who  have  journeyed  far  along  the  vale 
of  life.  The  patriarch’s  four-score  years  have  more  than 
overtaken  them.  The  cigar,  the  pipe,  are  duly  whiffed ; 
for  reading  and  experience  have  failed  to  impress  upon  the 
merchant’s  mind,  how  baneful  is  the  practice.  It’s  a deso- 
late home ! — There  are  servants — a dog — a cat — a monkey, 
and  rare  curiosities  gathered  from  many  lands.  But  ah  ! 
the  voice  of  merry  childhood,  the  trusting  accents  of  youth, 
the  glory  of  maturity — are  not  there  ! Instead  of  these, 
are  four  or  five  little  mounds  which  mark  the  graves  of 
that  childless  smoker’s  progeny.  The  circle  is  broken  up  ; 
the  original  segments  alone  remain  ! 

Those  who  study  the  physical  aspect  of  the  smoke- 
l>lague,  will  doubtless  multiply,  as  could  easily  be  done 
here,  such  sad  instances  ; they  are  merely  quoted  in  proof 
of  some  of  the  Social  Eesults  of  the  Use  of  Tobacco. 

In  the  instance  just  cited,  it  may  be  observed  that  social 
happiness  has  been  marred,  if  not  annihilated.  A habit 
exclusively  personal  must  ever  leave  a man  worse  than  it 
finds  him — for  is  it  not  a law  of  our  nature  that  we  either 
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progress,  or  retrograde  ? — rendering  him  obtuse  to  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  he  is  socially  connected. 
This  was  exemplified  in  a measure  in  one  of  the  numerous 
instances  known  to  the  writer,  in  which  a veteran  smoker 
was  threatened  with  paralysis. 

However  unwelcome  in  health,  the  medical  adviser  is 
eagerly  sought  in  a time  of  sickness.  Thus  it  was  in  this 
instance.  The  doctor — probably  a non-smoker — candidly 
apprized  his  patient  that  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  would 
be  the  penalty  of  his  free  use  of  tobacco.^' 

The  man,  dreading  this  terrible  infliction,  readily  promised 
to  abjure  the  cherished  drug.  He  would  renounce  the 
weed  from  a given  day.  He  would  not  leave  it  off  by 
degrees;  the  afflictive  separation  should  be  effected  by 
one  grand  wrench. 

The  mournful  day  drew  nigh  from  which  the  devotee 
had  promised  to  renounce  his  cherished  idol.  How  is  he 
occupied  ? Do  we  find  him  in  the  drawing-room,  contribu- 
ting his  quota  to  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  circle  in  which 
his  lot  is  cast,  diffusing  happiness  and  sunshine  around  ? 
Not  so.  A heavy  burden  weighs  down  his  depressed, 
tobaccoized  mind  and  body. 

It  is  the  afternoon ! The  dreaded  moment  comes  on 
apace.  When  the  midnight  hour  shall  sound,  the  heroic 
weed-worshipper  shall  drag  from  its  altar  the  idol,  and 
hurl  to  destruction  the  unfinished  box  of  cigars — shall  lay 
up,  it  may  be  in  “fragrant  amber,”  his  amber  mouth- 
pieced  meerschaum.  The  petted  “pouch,”  worn  tenderly 
as  love-token  near  his  heart,  must  be  for  a time  discarded. 
Oh  bathos ! 

* M.  JoUy,  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  general  paralysis  in  France,  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  result  of  smoking.  Dr.  Martin,  of  Warrington, 
says  : “ Such  cases  were  unknown  in  this  country  forty  years  ago.  At 
that  time  there  was  much  less  smoking  and  much  more  drinking  than  in 
subsequent  years.  A daily  journal  has  recently  noticed  the  traditional 
fact  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  “ drank— we  smoke  ; they  died  of  delirium 
tremens ; we  of  paralysis.”  But  must  life  inevitably  terminate  in  one  or 
other  of  these  modes  ? “An  enemy  hath  done  this  I”  Had  the  good  and 
great  Creator  endowed  mankind  with  an  evil  tendency  to  suicide,  of  small 
note  would  it  be  whether  he  should  “ his  quietus  make  with  a bare  bod- 
kin,” or  by  blowing  out  his  brains,  or  by  drowning — the  latter  mode  is 
perhaps  the  least  sensational.  But  surely  such  a method  of  treating  the 
subject  as  that  just  noted,  falls  far  below  the  usually  moral  tone  of  that 
intelligent  journal,  and  would  leave  the  impression  that  this  apologist  of 
our  national  vice  is  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Virginian 

Wizard  I 
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How  are  the  intervening  hours  passed  ? how  is  dull  time 
pushed  along  by  this  devotee  of  Tobacco  ? He  seeks  a 
room — his  joss-house,  his  idol -temple,  may  it  not  be  called  ? 
— the  smokery ; and  there — alone — absorbed — enveloped 
by  the  wreathing  vapour — there,  for  six  hours,  does  the 
threatened  paralytic  puff  out  a month's  farewell  to  the 
smoky  god  : — thus  affording  a specimen  of  the  moral, 
social,  and  economic  effects  of  tobacco  combined.  But 
what  is  a month’s  abstinence  from  such  a habit,  to  return  to 
it  only  with  keener  zest  ? 

May  we  take  another  case  ? An  affectionate  wife  per- 
suades, but  persuades  in  vain  ; the  man  must  smoke  ; the 
habit  has  become  more  than  second  nature.  Neither 
family  ties,  business  considerations,  the  love  of  an  educated, 
accomplished  woman,  nor  even  the  voice  of  religion — reli- 
gion known  and  experienced — can  break  this  snare,  until 
the  right  arm  “ forgets  its  cunning  ” and  hangs  useless  by 
its  owner’s  side,  the  other  limbs  sympathising  with  this 
afldicted  member — then  the  pipe  reluctantly  is  laid  aside. 
But  the  depression  induced  by  the  long- continued  employ- 
ment of  the  drug,  craves  a stimulant ; and  the  doctor  says 
it’s  “ good  in  moderation,”  nay,  indispensable  in  his 
patient’s  exhausted  state.  The  substituted  narcotic  be- 
comes a necessity ; and  who  can  wonder  if  the  threatened 
paralytic  becomes  the  confirmed  inebriate  ? — “ the  Pipe  ” 
in  this,  as  in  myriad  other  instances,  leading  the  van  in  the 
march  of  Social  Desolation. 

But  all  smokers  do  not  take  their  luxury  alone  : when 
the  pipe  is  used  medicinally,  it  may  be  enjoyed  socially. 
The  doctor  told  our  last  subject  that  he  must  not  smoke, 
but  in  the  instance  about  to  be  recited,  “ the  doctor  ” told 
his  patients  that  they  must  smoke : and  they  were  man  and 
wife,  and  not  similarly  affected ; the  one  suffered,  if  the 
writer’s  memory  serves  her  truly,  from  an  asthmatic  affec- 
tion, the  other  from  a consumptive  tendency.  It  never 
transpired  whether  “ the  doctor  ” who  gave  the  prescription 
was  a bond  fide  member  of  the  faculty,  or  an  empiric. 
And  so  for  the  cure  of  some  of  the  thousand  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir,  “ the  doctor  ” ordered  this  lady  and  gentle- 
man each  to  smoke  a pipe  after  retiring,  not  only  to  their 
room,  but  to  bed.  Had  either  possessed  a keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  their  night-capped  smoking  selves  would 
surely  have  brought  into  play  their  risible  muscles.  It 
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is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  to  attain  this  object  that  a medi- 
cine—not,  it  is  supposed,  enjoined  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia in  that  form — was  prescribed. 

The  medicine  did  not  have  the  to-be-desired  beneficial 
eflfect  yet  was  it  vigorously  followed  up,  lady  and  gentle- 
man nightly  vieing,  for  years,  in  the  pufi&ng  process. 

Alas,  alas,  does  not  the  “remedy”  often  prove  worse 
than  the  disease  since  the  narcotics  prescribed  by  the 
doctor  are  rarely  discontinued  until  the  medical  adviser’s 
care  is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  undertaker.  A London 
physician  enjoins  : “ Ascertain  the  proclivities  of  your 

doctor  ere  you  resign  health  and  life  to  his  keeping.  If 
he  be  a smoking  toper,  expect  that  he  will  prescribe  his 
favourite  narcotics.”  Yet  in  this  instance  the  prescription 
possessed  a redeeming  feature — it  did  not  damage  the 
sociability  of  the  happy  pair. 

But  let  us  not  unsparingly  blame  those  who  upon  many 
occasions  can,  and  with  assiduous  care  do,  alleviate  physi- 
cal suffering. 

A smoking  doctor — a “ fifteen-pipes-a-day  ” smoker — 
had  a smoking  patient.  He  warned  him — went  through 
the  routine — expostulated,  persuaded,  entreated,  and  finally 
threw  himself  into  a passion,  after  the  example  of  the 
celebrated  physician  in  “ The  Cobbler,”  and  found  the 
gentleman  as  unimpressible  as  was  the  sufferer  by  that  son 
of  Crispin.  The  devotee  wouU  smoke.  hJot  naturally 
robust,  his  health  entirely  broke  down  under  the  influence 
of  the  narcotic,  and  he  was  snatched  away  at  the  age  of 
vigorous  manhood,  leaving  a young  widow,  and  a large 
family  to  deplore  in  orphanage  their  irreparable  loss.f 

Grreatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  among  abstainers  from 

* Dr.  Cook,  a physician  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  years’  practice, 
whose  testimony  is  entitled  to  respect  upon  this  point,  asserts — “I  am 
nearly,  if  not  the  oldest  medical  practitioner  in  London,  and  I have  never 
met  with  a single  case  where  it  could  he  said  that  tobacco-smoking  had 
done  GOOD.”  “It  is  an  idle  excuse,”  says  Dr.  R.  Martin,  “to  smoke 
tobacco  thinking  it  is  good  even  as  a disinfectant  to  ward  off  fevers  and 
epidemics.  Instead  of  defending  the  individual  against  these,  tobacco- 
smoking lays  him  open  to  attacks  of  infectious  disease  ; ” and  any  seeming 
benefit  that  may  occasionally  arise  from  its  employment  in  asthmatic  affec- 
tions is  considered  by  Dr.  Pereira  and  others  to  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  evils  attending  its  use.  Pure  blood  (which  tobacco-con- 
suming renders  impure — p.  17,  note)  resists  disease  and  repels  contagion, 
we  are  told ; while  poisonous  blood  falls  an  easy  prey. 

■f'  “ Shun  smoking  as  you  would  shun  self-destruction.” — (^The  lancet.') 

“ The  man  who  attempts  suicide  by  some  summary  process,  is  liable  to  im- 
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alcoholics,  the  non-smokers  do  not  form  so  large  a majority 
as  might  be  expected.  It  would  seem  a matter  of  course, 
a thing  of  common  sense,  that  those  who  eschew  narcotic 
leverages  would  naturally  put  away  from  them  the  narcotic 
iveed;  and  vice  versa.  It  is  not  so.  Nay,  so  wedded  to  their 
‘‘  pipe”  are  numerous  pledged  abstainers  (pp.  24,  26),  that 
woe  be  to  the  throat  of  even  a lady  speaker  with  a bronchial 
affection  called  upon  to  deliver  a temperance  address  with 
half-a-dozen  veteran  smokers,  pipe  in  mouth,  puffing  and 
peering  round  the  doors  and  corners,  to  the  sore  discomfort 
of  mind  and  body  of  the  vexed  advocate.  Long  is  it  ere 
some  of  these  come  to  a right  state  of  mind  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but  they  do  come  occasionally. 

There  was  one  who  in  childhood  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  prayer ; there  the  incorruptible  seed  was  sown  in  the 
memory.  Long  years  sped  away ; the  boy  became  a man, 
the  man  a doubter  of  revealed  truth — an  admirer  of  that 
philosophy  which  counts  the  “preaching  of  the  Cross 
foolishness.”  Not  as  the  result  of  his  scepticism,  but  in 
addition  to  it,  he  became  a smoker — a drunkard. 

The  usual  career  was  pursued  ; the  publican,  the  tobac- 
conist might  thrive,  but  the  man  became  very  poor.  In 
his  poverty  he  heard  and  vitally  received  the  Giospel.  Pro- 
'fane  language.  Sabbath  desecration,  outward  immorality, 
sin  in  various  shapes,  was  combatted  and  withstood.  The 
man  became  a sober  man,  a thoughtful  sober  man,  and  an 
abstainer  from  intoxicating  drinks.  He  had  only  one  idol 
left — his  pipe.  That  sin  had  never  been  brought  home  to 
him.  He  had  brothers  ; they  smoked.  His  father  smoked, 
his  grandfather  smoked,  and  his  great  grandfather,  most 
probably.  He  knew  Christian  men  who  smoked — shame 
on  the  scandal ! — and,  worst  of  all,  he  knew  eminent 
gifted  ministers  who  smoked.  Still  he  was  poor.  Holiday 
times  might  come  and  go  ; the  lapstone  rested  in  his  lap, 
the  wax-end  and  awl  were  vigorously  plied,  but,  John 
Gilpin-like,  no  holiday  for  twenty  years  could  he  afford, 
but  he  could  afford  his  pipe — at  least,  he  did  afford  it  ; 
until  one  evening,  moodily  puffing,  he  reflected  that  his 
neighbour  could  take  his  wife  “ down  home  ” once  a-year. 
Home ! It  was  the  thought  of  home  that  broke  the  spell. 
Surely  some  angel  whispered,  or  One  greater  than  the 

prisonment ; while  he  who  slowly  poisons  himself,  may  proceed  to  certain 
destruction  with  impunity.” — Dr.  Tanner. 
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angels — the  Lord  the  Eternal  Spirit — suggested — for 
“ every  good  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights  ” 
— suggested  this  soliloquy  : 

Tm puffing  the  money  into  the  air,  that  would  take  Jenny 
home  at  Whitsuntide  ! ” 

The  pipe  was  thrown  aside,  or  rather  stamped  to 
powder,  as  he  of  old  did  Israel’s  golden  calf;  and  the 
tobacco  money  was  carefully  hoarded.  But  the  wise  man 
kept  his  resolve  a secret  till  just  before  the  ensuing  Whit- 
suntide, when  in  loving,  homely  language  he  thus  ad- 
dressed his  other  half : 

“ Old  gal ; I mean  to  take  you  for  a holiday.” 

“ Holiday,  indeed!  Where  are  we  to  get  the  money  for 
holiday-making?  ” was  the  loving  conjugal  retort. 

The  abstainer  then  produced  his  rescued  tobacco-money  ; 
and  it  afforded  ample  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that 
visit  “ down  home,”  after  long  years  of  absence  from  their 
native  village. 

And  now  an  ambitious  thought  enters  that  humble  mind. 
Yes ! the  tobacco-money  shall  still  be  hoarded,  until  it  has 
grown  into  a pig.  We  have  heard  of  the  ” Anti-Tobacco 
Bedstead,  ” might  not  this  be  denominated  (the  Anti- 
Tobacco  Pig  ? Nor  was  the  design  unique,  for  our  tem- 
perance literature  affords  a similar  tale,'^  with  which  the 
history  now  being  narrated  must  not  be  confounded,  as  the 
doings  of  our  obscure,  humble  Christian  brother  have 
never  yet  found  their  way  into  print,  and  it  is  problematical 
whether  they  ever  will.  But  there  was  no  doubt  regarding 
his  possession  of  the  pig — and  pigs.  Very  gleefully  and 
minutely  did  this  humble  Christian  detail  the  particulars 
of  the  story  to  the  writer,  as  absorbed  in  his  narration  he 
unconsciously  moulded  his  hat — a “wide-awake,”  “deer- 
stalker,” or  one  of  the  species— to  the  shape  of  his  knee, 
as  though  it  were  the  veritable  lapstone. 

And  the  pigs  were  kept,  for  the  pledge,  the  doulle  pledge, 
was  kept.  And  even  then,  from  the  scanty  income 
realized  by  improving  the  understandings  of  his  fellows, 
the  good  man  was  enabled,  in  addition  to  bringing  up  a 
family,  to  afford  an  aged  Christian  widow  a room  in  his 
cottage,  and  nearly  all  her  board  free  of  charge ; — giving  a 
fine  comment  upon  the  text,  “ The  liberal  deviseth  liberal 
things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand.”  And  when 
* “ How  Sam  Adams’  Pipe  Became  a Pig”  (Norwich  Tracte). 
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the  soul  had  triumphantly  departed,  the  poor  body  was 
interred  by  the  abstaining  society  to  which  he  had  for  many 
years  belonged.  So  decently,  so  respectably  were  the  last 
kind  offices  conducted,  that  one  observed,  “ Oh,  ma’am,  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  how  comfortable  he  was  put  into 
the  ground  ; we  had  a hearse  and  all ! ” 

These  events  are  impressed  upon  the  writer’s  mind  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  at  the  same  time  a poor  Christian 
non-abstaining  man  whom  the  writer  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting,  also  died,  his  obsequies  being  performed  by 
the  parish. 

Surely  socially  considered,  our  non-smoking  pig-master’s 
history  affords  a pleasing  contrast  to  some  of  the  sad 
things  upon  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  linger.  Oh, 
could  our  men  be  roused  by  any  means  to  see  the  folly,  the 
costliness,  the  worse  than  uselessness  of  their  idolatry, 
how  much  of  comfort  would  replace  squalor,  how  much  of 
virtue  and  social  happiness  supersede  vice  ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISASTERS  RESULTING  EROM  THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

Socially  considered,  the  Pipe  shares  with  the  glass  the 
credit  of  introducing  to  English  hearts  and  homes  more 
wretchedness  and  desolation  than  all  the  other  ills  com- 
mon to  humanity.  Shares  with  the  glass,  has  been  said  : 
but  while  indulgence  in  alcoholics  half  starves  the  children, 
martyrs  many  a loving  wife  and  mother,  works  ill  to  the 
man  or  woman  personally  and  relatively,  and  more 
markedly  in  lineal  descent — for  the  sins  of  the  parent  are 
often  still  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation ; — while  all  these  evils  grow  in  common  from 
the  pipe  and  glass,  yet  may  Tobacco  rightly  take  the  pre- 
eminence. The  drunkard  returns  from  his  midnight 
orgies  inflamed  with  anger,  or]  inflated  with  ^some 
other  diabolical  feeling.  The  submissive,  spaniel-like 
wife  tries  to  appease  the  causeless  anger,  or  to  evade  the 
cruelty  of  the  voluntary  madman,  and  as  the  guerdon  of 
her  efforts,  receives  a blackened  eye,  a bruised  or  broken 
limb,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  it  is  a patent  fact  that 
John  Smith  beats  his  wife  and  turns  his  dwellmg  topsy- 
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turvy  whenever  he  comes  home  in  a state  of  “ elevation.” 
At  length,  perhaps,  the  wife  addicts  herself  to  drinking, 
and  shortly  commits  the  suicidal  act;  or  the  husband, 
seized  with  a fit  of  parental  affection,  takes  little  Tommy 
for  an  airing,  and  not  being  master  of  his  actions,  some 
heedlessness  eventuates  in  the  death  of  the  child.  The 
next  day  an  account  of  the  catastrophe,  with  a sensational 
heading,  appears  in  the  daily  journals.  Fearfully  common 
are  such  occurrences. 

Perhaps  side  by  side,  only  five  times  its  length,  with  the 
short  chronicle  of  the  death' of  the  inebriate’s  child  or  ill- 
used  wife,  is  the  account  of  a terrific  conflagration.  Houses 
have  been  demolished,  property  consumed,  adult  and  infant 
life,  it  may  be,  sacrificed — “ cause  unknown  — that  is,  the 
public  and  the  insurance  companies  are  not  to  be  en- 
lightened by  the  fact,  that  the  lodger  in  the  back  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  No.  5,  6,  or  7,  always  lulled  himself 
to  sleep  by  “ a whiff;”  and  upon  this  fatal  occasion,  sparks 
from  his  pipe,  or  a carelessly  thrown  away  congreve,  has 
brought  about  the  calamity  thus  recorded. 

Again,  we  read  of  a gentleman,  one,  perchance,  endowed 
with  talent,  favoured  by  fortune  and  position,  squandering 
all  away,  entailing  misery  and  disgrace  upon  his  family, 
and  at  length  expiring  in  a pauper-house ; and  grave 
Christian  moderate  drinkers  shake  their  heads,  cast  up 
their  eyes,  and  deplore  the  prevalence  of  that  bad  thing^ 
“ EXCESS,”  and  pronounce  it  very  reprehensible  that  gentle- 
men cannot  keep  within  the  limits  of  “ modeeatiox.” 

But  the  sage  is  arrested  in  his  harangue.  The  eye  falls 
upon  a column  headed  after  this  sort : 

“ Another  frightful  colliery  explosion  ! — 80  lives  lost ! — 
13  men  missing — 6 boys!  ” 

And  the  reader  wonders,  and  lights  his  cigar  to  aid  his 
meditation  on  the  fact; — he  is  “ amazed  ” — is  shocked — is 
vehement,  because  greater  precautions  are  not  used  to 
prevent  the  “frightfully  increasing  ” recurrence  of  such 
events.  And  possessing  constructiveness  and  benevolence 
largely  developed,  he  falls  to  producing  a “safety  lamp,” 
which  shall  supersede  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  valuable  pro- 
duction : and  most  probably — for  the  majority  of  smokers 
find  their  pet  idol  extremely  helpful  when  they  have  any 
work  of  magnitude  to  achieve — our  inventor  invests  capi- 
tal in  a box  of  one  of  the  choice  varieties  of  cigars  to 
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celebrate  the  setting  about  his  great  work, — regardless  or 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  idol  Tobacco  has  wrought 
the  devastation  which  he  sentimentally  deplores. 

But  ere  the  “ safety  ” lamp  is  finished,  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  occurs,  and  the  benevolent  constructor  precipi- 
tates himself  into  the  street,  there  to  ascertain  that  it  is 

only  one  of  the  bi-monthly  explosions  at  the  

Powder  Mills. 

His  work  of  art  is,  however,  in  a day  or  two  finally 
arrested.  The  inquests  have  taken  place  at  the  colliery, 
and  as  evidence  the  fact  is  elicited  that  the  men  ‘ ‘ would 
open  their  lamps  to  get  lights  for  their  pipes  ; ” and  our 
philanthropist,  with  momentary  irritation,  pettishly  mut- 
ters, “ Serves  them  right ! ” and  lighting  his  morning  cigar, 
the  would-be  inventor  proceeds  to  his  ordinary  vocation."^* 

But  oh,  the  loss  of  property ! the  prodigal,  sinful  loss  of 
human,  invaluable  life  ! What  do  the  figures  “170  lives 
lost”  represent? — At  the  lowest  computation  four  times 
that  number  of  human  beings,  or  six  hundred  and  eighty 
individuals,  comprising  wives  and  daughters,  aged  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  and  grandfathers,  it  may  be,  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support, — thus  reduced  to  circum- 
stantial beggary,  while  domestic  love  is  fearfully  impaired, 

* “ As  usual,  on  examination  of  the  pit  in  which  the  terrible  explosion 
at  Messrs.  Davis  and  Sons,  atFerndale  Colliery,  recently  occurred,  through 
which  some  170  human  beings  and  thirty-five  horses  perished,  brought  to 
light  that  this  catastrophe  was  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
colliers.  During  the  clearance  of  the  fall  (says  the  Manchester  Examiner 
and  Times),  a considerable  number  of  lamps  were  found  with  their  tops  off", 
but  in  such  a condition  as  would  be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  tops  had  been  blown  ofll  by  the  explosion ; and  three  or 

four  lamp  keys  were  found In  one  instance  it  was  discovered  that 

a collier  had  sown  a lamp  key  inside  his  cap.” 

A daily  journal  of  Sept.,  ’69,  contains  the  following  somewhat  startling 
announcement.  “ The  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Harvey  ap- 
pears to  have  suspected  that  the  workmen  employed  in  their  mills  at  Houn- 
slow did  not  obey  their  instructions  with  too  great  strictness,  and  on 
Friday  morning  the  men  were  all  searched  on  coming  into  the  manufactory. 
In  the  pockets  of  no  fewer  than  fifty-eight  were  found  tobacco  pipes  and 
lucifer  matches.  To  say  that  a particular  man  would  smoke  a cigar  in  a 
powder  magazine  has  generally  been  deemed  the  highest  pitch  to  which  an 
accusation  of  foolhardiness  could  go  ; and  yet  here  we  find  the  act  perpe- 
trated by  some  sixty  workmen  I It  is  clear  that  we  must  place  the  fascina- 
tions of  tobacco  even  higher  than  they  have  been  put  by  poetry  or  fiction. 
...  .To  obtain  the  luxury  of  ‘ a smoke,’  the  pitman  risks  his  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  all  his  fellows  ; to  obtain  a momentary  gratification,  he  makes 
a hundred  wives  undergo  the  risk  of  becoming  widows.  On  an  average 
about  a thousand  men  are  annually  thus  sacrificed.  Great  battles  have 
cost  a smaller  expenditure  of  life.” 
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and  social  happiness  often  irretrievably  banished  from  the 
desolate  home.  Nor  are  these  fancy  sketches,  sensational 
pictures,  worked  up  to  gratify  a morbid  appetite  for  “ the 
horrible.”  The  fired  rick,  the  railway  accident,  the  con- 
sumed property  at  the  wharf — how  large  a proportion  of 
such  calamities  may  be  attributed  to  the  Tobacco  mania. 
“ Behold,  how  great  a matter  a little  fire  kindleth !”  May 
we  not  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  women  of  Israel, — 

Alcohol  hath  slain  its  thousands  ; 

Tobacco  its  tens  of  thousands  f — 

both  Morally,  Socially,  and  as  remains  to  be  farther  de- 
monstrated, Economically  considered.  (See  “ Tobacco  Ac- 
cessory to  Drinking,”  Chap.  XV.) 

[“  I have  no  hesitation  in  averring,”  says  one  of  the  oldest,  most  able,  and 
experienced  temperance  advocates  (Mr.  Joseph Bormond),  “that  gigantic  as 
are  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  strong  drink,  those  of  smoking  tobacco 
exceed  them.”  “ I know  of  no  single  vice  (says  the  late  Mr.  Solly)  which 
does  so  much  harm  as  smoking.”] 


* In  a Report  of  the  Royal  Fire-Escape  Society,  we  learn  that  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1860,  there  were  “fifty-three fires ” in  that  year  “directly 
traceable  to  smokers  throwing  down  the  unburnt  ends  of  cigars.”  If 
we  take  this  as  the  average — and  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  it  an  ex- 
ceptionable year,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  ever-increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  custom — over  ^ve  hundred  fires  will  have  occurred  in  the 
metropolis  from  that  date  to  the  present  time,  “ directly  traceable  ” to  this 
cause ! 
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SECTION  III. 

Ek  fecTHHinkal  0f  tijc  0f  ®0baa0. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  PROFESSING  CHRISTIANS. 

The  immorality  of  the  use  of  tobacco  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  social  and  economic  aspect  of  the  habit,  that  the 
transition  from  our  second  to  our  third  point  is  almost  im- 
perceptible, since  the  morality  or  immorality  of  a nation  or 
of  an  individual^  must  affect  its  social  being  and  its  eco- 
nomic condition.  Sin  is  expensive.  The  tendency  of  the 
indulgence  of  vice  is  to  sink  the  man  in  the  social  scale. 
Immorality  is  ever  a loss  to  the  being  who  practises  it.  The 
immorality  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  pastors  and  members 
of  Christian  communities,  has  been  discussed  in  its  apj)ro- 
priate  place  ; the  habit  in  such,  considered  Economically, 
has  now  to  pass  under  review.  Christians  are  exhorted  to 
be  “ready  to  every  good  work.”  Alas  ! will  these  include 
tobacco-consuming  among  any  good  works  ? > 

Would  it  be  hypothetical  to  imagine  a congregation  of 
five  hundred  persons, — a fifth  of  these  smokers,  a tenth 
chewers  and  snuffers  ! We  will  suppose  that  the  hundred 
smolders  each  bestow  on  an  average  upon  cigars  and  tobacco, 
fourpence,  and  the  chewers  and  snuffers  twopence,  per 
diem.  This,  it  will  be  found,  gives  in  the  aggregate  a 
yearly  self-imposed  tax  of  £758  6s.  8d. 

But  since  the  foregoing  is  probably  the  minimum  of  out- 
lay in  this  direction,  let  us  take  an  individual  case,  at  a 
higher  rate,  though  still  considerably  less  than  the  “ hun- 
dred and  twenty  cigars  per  week,”  or  the  “ twenty-five 
cigars  a-day,”  elsewhere  cited  (p.  44). 

Imagine  a young  man,  with  an  iron  constitution,  who 
with  moderate  attention  to  hygienic  and  dietetic  rules 
would  in  all  probability  have  made  one  of  the  centenarians 
that  we  now  and  again  meet — accustomed  to  be  much 
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in  the  open  air  [Note  B],  and  peeuliarly  unsusceptible  to  this 
poison,  and  above  the  age  of  twenty  when  he  adopts  the 
smoke  fashion.  Imagine  him  continuing  the  habit  for  a 
lengthened  period — say,  sixty  years.  Let  us  suppose  our 
imaginary  smoker’s  annual  expenditure  for  tobacco  and  its 
accompaniments  to  be  that  of  some  others  proiicient  in  the 
art,  as  we  have  seen — sixty  pounds  per  annum'^  (p.  31). 
This  multiplied  by  sixty,  gives  us — without  interest  and 
compound  interest — the  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds,  dissipated  by  an  individual — in  clay — and  ash — and 
smoke  ! — involving  : — wasted  time,  as  will  be  more  espe- 
cially noted  hereafter, — impaired  health — marred  useful- 
ness— obscured  talent,  it  may  be — license  given  to  others 
to  sin — all  the  damage  done  to  the  mental  and  social  nature 
by  indulgence  in  a personal,  selfish,  sensual  habit — and  a 
life  curtailed  by  probably  twenty  years,f  together  with 
other  evils  with  which  the  reader  can  readily  supplement 
this  catalogue. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  startling  a thought  to  entertain, 
that  a congregation  however  large,  should  supply  more 
than  one  such  prodigal  smoker.  But  suppose  there  should 
be  two,  whose  smokings  together  amounted  to  sixty  per 
annum,  and  four  others  whose  united  toying  with  the  drug 
in  chewing,  snufhng,  and  pufiing,  it  might  be,  would  count 
for  another  sixty  pounds  ; what  sum  would  this  give  ? — ■ 
something  like  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  if  we, 
in  a most  uncommercial  way,  omit  the  interest. 

Enormous  funds  thus  lavished,  as  we  have  shown,  by 
only  a few  of  a congregation,  if  expended  in  erecting  places 
of  worship,  for  instance,  might  transform  “Salems”  and 
“ Eehoboths  ” into  “Tabernacles,”  and  Tabernacles  into 
Cathedrals  ; or  supply  Eagged  Churches,  or  support  spe- 
cial missions  to  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 

* The  writer  has  authentic  information  that  at  least  one  gentleman  of  the 
present  period  confesses  that  his  smoke-doings  cost  him  “£300  a-year.” 
This  victim  of  the  weed  probably  revels  himself  in,  and  treats  his  friends 
to,  more]  expensive  cigars  than  those  with  which  we  have  furnished  our 
specimens  above. 

f In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of 
an  Anti-Tobacco  lecture  at  Ipswich  (Sept.  1869),  a man  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year  said  as  follows  : “ I was  a smoker  until  twenty-one  years  ago  : I then 
shook  a good  deal  (1),  but  now  (extending  his  arms)  my  hands  are  as  steady 
as  ever  they  were.”  [Note  C.J 


(1)  The  premonitor  of  paralysis,  wo  are  told. 
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worst  purlieus  of  our  city ; or  an  Emigration  Fund,  avail- 
able for  tlie  Lord’s  necessitous  poor;  or,  better  still,  sup- 
port efforts  to  reclaim,  on  a larger  scale  than  at  present, 
the  fallen  and  outcast  of  our  women  ; or  how  many  of 
our  “gutter  children,”  or  East-end  “Little  Match-box 
Makers,”^  would  it  not  feed,  clothe,  educate  ? A.gain,  how 
many  languishing  causes  are  there  with  a debt  upon  the 
place  of  worship,  which  could  be  paid  off  by  tobacco- 
using members  of  churches  relinquishing  their  anti-Chris- 
tian indulgence.  In  many  little  causes,  with  a great 
embarassing  debt,  a member  who  should  cast  into  the 
treasury  ten  pounds,  would  by  that  act  exalt  himself  into 
something  like  a life-governor : strange  that  those  who 
demur  at  thus  appropriating  money,  of  which  they  are 
but  “stewards,”  will  yet  lavish  on  weed  and  fantastic  clay 
their  means,  as  well  as  time  and  health  !f 

Those  to  whom  the  Lord  has  committed  either  influence, 
time,  talent,  or  money,  are  surely  wise  to  give  heed  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  “not  their  own” — that  they  are  the 
Lord’s  stewards ; and  the  same  Mighty  One  whose  com- 
mand is  “Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,”  has  also  enjoined 
“ Occupy  till  I come  ; ” “ As  ye  have  opportunity  do  good 
unto  all  men.”  If  only  some  of  the  capital  which  is  thus 
invested  for  time  were  traded  for  Eternity,  observes  the 
Eev.  William  Pennefather,  how  much  richer  would  the 
the  possessor  be.  ‘ Oh,  is  there  so  little  want  in  the  world 
that  you  must  needs  squander  God’s  gold  by — worse  than 
trampling  it  beneath  your  feet — pufiing  it  into  the  air,  and 
thus  polluting  his  pure  atmosphere  ? Is  there  so  little  of 
sorrow  that  you  must  make  of  wives,  widows,  and  joyful 
mothers  of  children,  childless  ? Oh,  is  Death  so  old  and 
feeble,  that  you  must  hunt  his  game  for  him  as  jackals  do  for 
the  lion  ? Do  you  imagine  that  God  made  your  body — His 
temple — for  you,  like  a toy,  to  play  with  or  destroy  it 
at  pleasure  ? ’ ‘ Look  where  we  will  the  eye  encounters 

* See  a touching  Report  on  this  subject  hy  Miss  Macpherson,  published 
by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Scott. 

t “ I was  favoured,”  says  a gentleman,  “ to  look  into  a tin  case  [a  sor  t 
of  Pandora’s  box,  without  ‘Hope  at  the  Bottom  ’],  in  which  were  three 
compartments  for  difierent  kinds  of  tobacco,  and  one  for  ‘fancy  pipes,’ 
of  which  there  were  a considerable  number.  The  cost  of  these  had  bee  n 
^ little  less  than  £10.”  Recently  in  the  daily  papers  a case  has  been  reporte  d 
(Jenner  v.  Williams)  of  a gentleman,  a minor,  obtaining  from  a tradesma  n 
a cigar-case  cf  the  trifling  value  of  “ £23  2s.” 
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signals  to  forego  the  extravagant  indulgence, — myriads  of 
objects,  in  imploring  or  commanding  attitudes,  urging  us 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  The 
state  of  the  world  requires  it.  How  vast  its  multitudes  ! 
how  urgent  and  awful  their  condition ! how  brief  the 
hour  for  benefitting  them  ! how  mighty  the  interests  pend- 
ing on  that  short  hour  ! ’ 

“ When  I look  abroad,”  said  Dr.  Duff,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Free  Church 
General  Assembly,  “ I see  communicants — members  of  the  Church — spend- 
ing ten  times,  twenty  times,  the  amount  devoted  to  religious  purposes 
upon  what  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  what  is  noxious.  I speak 
from  memory,  when  I say  that  I have  known  poor  Highlanders  spend 
sixpence  and  a shilling  a-week  for  snuff  and  tobacco.  Persons 
turn  round  and  say,  These  poor  creatures,  how  can  you  press  them  to 
give  a penny  a-week  for  foreign  missions  ? I say,  I would  not  only  press 
them,  but  I would  squeeze  them  if  I could,  to  give  up  snuff,  tobacco, 
and  whisky,  and  they  would  be  better  and  wiser,  and  more  gracious  men. 
Did  our  forefathers  know  anything  about  these  luxuries  ? — did  those  ancient 
Caledonians  who  braved  the  Boman  legions,  and  refused  to  yield  them 
homage  ? When  the  millions  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  I would 
press  them  to  give  up  these  poor  idols  of  luxury,  and  apply  the  means  to  a 
better  purpose.” 

Nor  would  the  good  results  of  Christian  men  abjuring 
the  pernicious  drug  cease  here ; — all  the  weight  of  example 
would  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  Thus  the  children 
of  godly  men,  and  Sabbath-school  boys,  would  be  deterred 
from  contracting  the  expensive  habit  of  smoking,  and  for 
one  penny  per  week  put  into  the  juvenile  missionary  box, 
might  not  the  teacher  and  superintendent  reckon  upon  six  ? 
And  would  not  the  consciousness  of  not  encouraging  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  injurious  drug,  and  especially 
the  not  upholding  Sunday  traffic  in  the  article,  coupled 
with  redeemed  time,  preserved  health,  a good  example  set 
to  the  youthful  portion  of  the  community — and  to  the  elder 
portion  also  — would  not  these  considerations,  and  the 
“luxury  of  doing  good,”  far  outweigh  any  self-denial  in- 

* A member  of  a Christian  church  expostulated  with  by  the  writer  for 
his  smoke  habit,  retorted,  “ It  cannot  be  very  wrong — ministers  smoke — 
S smokes  (referring  to  the  brother  of  his  own  pastor),  and  I never  ex- 

pect to  be  a better  man  than  he  is.”  Alas  I the  Shepherd — 

“ Himself  [in  this  respect]  a wanderer  from  the  narrow  way. 

The  silly  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray  ? ” 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  evil  habits  in  good  men  work  by  their  example 
immeasurably  more  harm  than  evil  habits  in  bad  men.  Hence  Paul’s 
injunction  ....“  nor  ANYTHING  whereby  thy  stumbleth,  or  is 

offended,  or  is  made  weak.”  “ Five  hundred  may  die,”  observes  the  Theist, 
the  Hindoo,  Chunder  Sen,  “ because  one  man  in  high  places  sets  a demoral- 
izing example.”  (See  Dr.  Harris’  admission,  p.  31.) 
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curred  by  abandoning  the  childish,  unprofitable  pastime? 
Or  should  toying  with  the  tobacco-pipe  be  too  inveterate  a 
habit  to  be  entirely  relinquished,  might  not  soap-and- water 
and  a clean  pipe  substitute  the  drug  ? — the  bubbles  would 
be  prettier  and  less  expensive  than  tobacco,  and  might 
afford  innocent  diversion  for  the  little  ones. 

[“  Caution. — On  Sunday  afternoon  last  two  children  of  this  city  in- 
dulged in  blowing  soap-bubbles  through  an  old  tobacco-pipe.  After  two 
hours’  amusement  of  this  kind,  they  were  both  seized  with  vomiting,  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  supervened,  and  on  Tuesday  morning 
the  boy  died.  The  girl  still  continues  very  low,  but  hopes  are  entertained 
of  her  ultimate  recovery.  The  children  were  poisoned  by  the  essential  oil 
of  Tobacco,  accumulated  in  the  pipe,  and  received  into  the  stomach.” — 
Bangor  Whig, 

“ No  one  who  smokes  can  use  a dirty  pipe  without  additional  risk  of 
injuring  himself.” — Dr.  William  Cooke.]  / 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TOBACCO  AS  TAXING  THE  INCOME  OF  THE 
BRITISH  WORKMAN.  ‘^THE  PIPE”  ACCESSORY  TO  “THE 
GLASS.” 

[“The  horse-leech  hath  two  daughters,  crying  Give,  give  I ”] 

Having  dwelt  on  the  use  of  tobacco  in  relation  to  pro- 
fessing Christians,  let  us  now  view  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  question  in  reference  to  those  sons  of  toil  that  in  the 
most  precise  acceptation  of  the  term  are  working  men. 

These,  as  a rule,  smoke  ; indeed,  so  prevalent  seems  the 
vice  in  this  grade  of  society  that  it  might  cause  small  sur- 
prise shortly  to  see  such  with  a pipe  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth.'*^  Oh  these  vigorous  puffers ! and  oh  the  quality  of 
the  horrid  thing  they  consume  !f — rendered  more  intolera- 

* Since  penning  the  above,  the  writer,  in  conversation  with  a Christian 
friend,  has — quite  incidentally — learnt  that  this  feat  has  been  achieved,  by 
a popular  minister  of  the  Gospel,  love  to  whose  name  forbids  its  mention. 
This  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place  on  “an  anniversary  occasion  ” 
in  Essex.  The  preacher,  after  the  morning’s  service,  repairing  to  the 
back-garden,  and  perching  himself  “ on  a dust-heap,”  was  seen  by  the 
writer’s  friend  recruiting  himself  by  vehemently  pufling  before  an  amused 
assemblage  a pair  of  cigars. 

“ They  that  are  delicately  brought  up  embrace  dunghills.”  “’Tis  piti- 
ful to  court  a smile,  when  we  should  win  a soul  I ” 
t “ The  smoker  does  not  know,  or  does  not  heed,  facts  wiih  which  the 
Revenue  OfiBcers  are  familiar,  that  chicory  leaves  steeped  in  tar  oil,  rhu- 
barb, dock,  burdock,  peat-earth,  bran,  pea-meal,  and  numerous  other 
ingredients,  are  used  to  adulterate  his  tobacco  and  to  cheapen  it  for  the 
manufacturer.” — Public  Health, 
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ble  to  others  and  injurious  to  themselves,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  by  the  nicotine-poisoned  dirty  clay  through  which 
they  smoke. 

How  familiar  in  winter  is  the  spectacle  of  groups  of  men 
parading  our  suburban  streets,  filling  the  air  with  the 
well-known  chant,  “All  froze  out,”  &c.  These  appeals  not 
seldom,  thaw  the  liberality  of  sympathising  on-lookers,  as 
the  repeated  chinking  of  copper  coin  testifies.  Were  such 
to  be  watched  for  a short  time,  it  would  in  most  instances 
be  discovered  that,  having  levied  a tolerably  fair  sum  from 
their  benefactors,  the  troop  would  adjourn  to  the  nearest 
strong-drink  seller’s,  and  after  a longeror  shorter  stay,  might 
be  seen  issuing  from  their  place  of  resort,  replenished  by  the 
landlord  for  a consideration,  and  with  replenished  pipes, — 
giving  thus  a sad  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  apparent  destitution.  Though  such  might  assign 
in  palliation  of  their  extravagant  expenditure  the  pleas,  out 
of  work,  short  of  food,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
a moment’s  reflection  will  prove  the  invalidity  of  such  ex- 
cuses ; while  we  have  medical  testimony  that  smokers  are 
more  susceptible  to  change  of  temperature,  less  able  to  en- 
dure severe  cold,  than  non-smokers.  But  were  the  invete- 
rate consumers  of  the  baneful  weed  sincere  in  their  belief  of 
the  warmth-imparting  virtue  of  their  indulgence,  what  de- 
lightful immunity  from  this  annoyance  would  the  dog-days 
afford ; and  as  it  is  customary  to  extinguish  the  fires  in- 
doors upon  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  so  would  these 
fire-worshippers  abandon  their  idolatry  at  least  in  the  sum- 
mer months  : — oh  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ! — 
still  lingering  in  the  distance.  But  do  we  not  find  the  puf- 
fing mania  as  prevalent  in  summer  as  in  winter  ? The 
good  house- wife  may  in  an'economic  aspect  hail  the  advent 
of  summer  as  lessening  the  coal-merchant’s  account ; but 
smokers,  in  or  out  of  work,  in  sultry  summer"''  or  piercing 
winter,  are  blind  to  this  aspect  of  their  gratification.  “ Out 
of  work  ” is,  it  is  feared,  but  too  often  a pretext  for  in- 
dulging in  tobacco, — the  indulgence  not  seldom  procuring 
the  state  thus  lamented.  Working  men  employed,  for  in- 

* Apropos  to  this  point  is  the  consumption  of  the  drug  af  the  IVimhle- 
don  campaign  in  1869.  During  those  fourteen  days  of  tropical  heat  in  July, 
“ 275  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  300  boxes  of  cigars  ” were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Pond, — exclusive,  we  presume,  of  any  jDru'ate  stock  brought  into 
the  field  by  our  patriot  army  and  the  visitors. 
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stance,  in  the  internal  decoration  of  the  houses  of  those 
respectably  positioned,  not  seldom  render  their  presence 
so  intolerable  by  the  use  of  their  long-tried  clay  idols  that 
tradesmen  are  knoTrn  to  suffer  loss  of  patronage  thereby  ; 
therefore  not  a few  of  them,  though  smokers  themselves, 
decline  to  employ  smoking  workmen. 

We  are  called  a nation  of  grumblers;  yet  seldom  do  men 
grumble  at  the  tobacconist  and  publican,  although  the  self- 
taxation  of  working  men  in  this  direction  would  seem  in- 
credible were  it  not  so  common.  Doubtless  the  extrava- 
gance of  many  possessing  wealth  is  extremely  prodigal ; 
yet  rarely  do  we  hear  of  such  in  the  receipt  of,  say,  three 
thousand  per  annum,  expending  one  thousand  yearly  upon 
one  injurious  dainty.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  labour- 
ing man  often  lavishes  more  than  one-third  of  his  incomings 
upon  tobacco  and  strong  drink  ? — which  latter  he  had  pro- 
bably never  indulged  in  but  for  the  thirst- creating,  depressing 
influence  of  the  drug.'^  How  advantageously,  as  one  suggests, 
might  income  thus  wasted  be  invested  in  Life  Insurances, 

* “ Smoking,”  quaintly  observes  a writer,  “ is  one  of  tbe  legs  upon  wbicb 
drunkenness  rests  or  rather  say  the  pivot  upon  which  it  turns.  It  has 
never,  it  is  believed,  been  proved,  or  even  asserted,  that  indulgence  in  strong 
drinks  induces  a hankering  for  smoke,  but  that  smoking  creates  a desire  for 
strong  drink  is  testified  by  legions.  The  abundance  of  such  testimonies 
makes  selection  somewhat  difiicult. 

“ “ Smoking,”  says  the  late  Dr.  James  Copland,  “generates  thirst  and  vital 
depression,  and  to  remove  these  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors  is  resorted  to, 
and  often  carried  to  a most  injurious  extent.  Thus  two  of  the  most  debasing 
habits  and  vices  to  which  human  nature  can  be  degraded,  are  indulged  in, 
to  the  injury  of  the  individual  thus  addicted,  and  to  the  ruin  of  his  off- 
spring.” 

“In  1866,”  remarks  M.  E.  C.  Delevan,  “the  quantity  of  wine  consumed 
by  1,826,000 — the  population  of  Paris — amounted  to  42  gallons  per  head, 

from  the  earliest  infancy  upwards In  place  of  witnessing  an 

abatement  of  the  evil,  I think  it  is  on  the  increase,  especially  in  the  use  of 
distilled  spirits — greatly  stimulated,  as  I believe,  by  the  almost  universal 
use  of  tobacco.” 

“A  little  observation  will  teach  us,”  observes  an  American  writer,  “that 
things  which  are  alike  usually  go  together.  There  is  a chorus  of  virtues 
and  a chorus  of  vices.  Rum  and  Tobacco  stand  connected  with  all  sorts  of 
vices  and  crimes ; and  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  tobacco  takes  the  lead 
in  this  gloomy  catalogue.  ‘A  desire  is  excited,’  says  Dr.  Rush,  ‘ by  tobacco 
for  strong  drink,  and  these  lead  to  intemperance  and  drunkenness.’  ‘ Chew- 
ing and  smoking  tobacco,’  says  Dr.  Stephenson,  ‘exhausts  the  salivary  glands 
of  their  secretions,  thus  producing  dryness  and  thirst.’  Dr. Woodward  says: 
‘ I have  supposed  that  Tobacco  was  the  most  ready  and  common  stepping- 
stone  to  that  use  of  spirituous  liquors  which  leads  to  intemperance.’  ‘ In 
the  habit  of  smoking,’  says  Dr.  Muzzey,  ‘ there  is  no  small  danger  : it  pro- 
duces a huskiness  of  the  mouth,  which  calls  for  some  liquid ; hence  the 
kindred  habits  of  smoking  and  drinking.’  Dr.  Alcott,  Dr,  Agnew,  Dr. 
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Savings-banks,  Building  Societies,  or  kindred  provident 
institutions. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  trades  a journeyman  re- 
ceives weekly  wages  which  would  put  to  shame  the  niggard 
stipends  of  men  born  in  a position  which  entities  to  the 
term  “gentle” — men  whose  social  standing  and  previous 
education  would  seem  to  demand  suitable  remuneration  in 
any  of  the  recognised  professions  to  which  such  might 
apply  without  derogating  from  their  dignity  or  experienc- 
ing the  overwhelming  calamity  of  losing  caste  with  their 
compeers.  Take,  for  instance,  subordinate  officers  in  the 
navy.  True,  these  have  board  when  on  board,  and  rations, 
we  think,  in  port ; but  what  are  their  stipends  ? Are  they 
commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  endured  by  such  in  the 
shape  of  absence  from  the  domestic  circle,  family  ties,  and 
their  country  ? — to  say  nothing  of  a station  on  the  feverish 
coast  of  Africa,  for  instance,  or  a block-up  in  the  Columbia 
river,  and  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  schoolboy-like 
submission  expected  to  be  yielded  to  superiors — in  rank — 
with  the  distant  prospect  in  the  event  of  war,  of  losing 
eyes,  arms,  legs,  or  life  in  patriotically  defending  the 
British  flag. 

Or  take  the  classically- educated,  carefully- trained,  duly- 
matriculated  young  clergyman,  consigned  to  some  out-of- 
the-way  nook,  the  solitary  curate  in  a large  widely-scattered 
population — a “ Crispen  Ken,”  in  short,  or  a Rev.  Bronte. 
Contrast  the  position  of  these  men  with  the  artisan,  who, 
it  may  be,  began  his  career  of  education  in  a free  school — 
British  or  National — completing  his  academical  studies  at 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age, — being  all  along  in  advance  of 

McAllister,  Dr.  Coles,  Dr.  Twitcliell,  Dr.  'Warren,  and  a host  of  others, 
whose  word  should  be  law,  proclaim  the  same  doctrine.” 

“ The  use  of  tobacco  terribly  blockades  the  avenue  to  temperance,  because 
it  creates  an  unnatural  thirst,  impairs  the  sense  of  taste,  and  so  favors  a 
desire  for  something  pungent  in  flavor.  It  is  also,  we  think,  one  of  the 
great  attractions  to  the  public-house  and  parlor  of  the  gin-palace ; hence 
publicans  are  always  glad  to  serve  their  customers  with  tobacco,  and  willing- 
ly — Chamber  s'  Miscellany. 

“ Extinguish  the  pipes  of  London,  and  you  will  go  far  to  shut  up  its  pub- 
lic-houses,” enunciated  the  late  Dr  James  Hamilton. 

Between  the  non-alcoholist  and  the  drunkard.  Abstinence  forms  a great 
gulf.  Custom  has,  however,  taken  the  tobacco  plant,  and  with  it  bridged 
over  the  intervening  space,— for  smoking  forms  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Abstainer  and  the  Drunkard  : hence  how  often  it  comes  to  pass  that  when 
our  brethren  are  advocating  the  safe  teetotal  plan,  some  waggish  enemy  will 
tauntingly  suggest— “ Let  us  have  a cigar.” 
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the  future  clergyman,  who,  probably,  has  scarcely  began 
to  read  the  classic  authors,  through  which  Stygian  bog  he 
must  wade  ere  Isis  or  Cam  receive- him.  Our  lad  continues 
his  education — it  may  be  as  an  errand-boy — picking  up  a 
few  shillings  to  help  with  the  house-keeping — of  which 
more  presently — and  not  seldom,  if  he  be  a sharp  boy,  as 
most  London  lads  are,  also  picking  up  a trade,  a 
calling. 

A few  years  silently  pass  away,  mingling  with  those  be- 
yond the  flood,  and  the  lad  has  become  a skilled  workman, 
earning  from  two  to  five  pounds  per  week.  Instances  of 
this  sort  coming  under  the  writer’s  immediate  observation, 
could  be  adduced. 

Let  us  take  the  average  of  those  wages  frequently  ob- 
tained, it  is  believed,  by  journeymen  tailors,  house-decora- 
tors, joiners,  engineers,  &c., — two  pounds  per  week.  We 
will  imagine  our  young  workman  has  married  a person 
brought  up  in  some  branch  of  female  industry  or  service, 
taken  from  his  own  grade,  unused  to  the  enervating  effects 
of  refinement  and  luxury.  Carrying  with  us  the  idea  of 
the  junior  clerk,  the  subordinate  naval  officer,  or  the  coun- 
try clergyman,  the  position  he  occupies,  the  appearance  he 
is  expected  to  make,  and  does  make,  how  may  we  reason- 
ably hope  to  find  our  artisan  positioned?  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  he  will  be  found  elevated  to  the  third  story  in  a 
lodging  house  ? or  debased  to  underground  aparments  ? 
Is  it  likely  that  a skilled,  healthy,  active  young  couple 
should  possess  but  two  small  rooms,  ill  furnished,  and  un- 
cleanly ? Should  we  expect  to  find  the  children  of  such 
left  to  be  educated  as  their  parents  have  been,  at  a nominal 
fee? — clothed  worse  than  they  were  formerly — thorough 
little  tatterdemalions  ? — the  diet  of  such  a family  unwhole- 
some, and  generally  procured  late  on  Saturday  night,  or 
early  upon  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  day  ? and  upon  the 
first  failure  of  work,  the  wife  resorting  to  the  district  lady 
for  soup  and  coals,  and  conjointly  resorting  to  usury  upon 
the  few  articles  of  her  scanty  wardrobe  ? — notwithstanding 
this  toil-worn  one  may  be  in  the  habit  of  drudging  through 
the  week  at  washing,  charing,  ironing,  or  needlework,  to 
add  a little  to  that  portion  of  the  husband’s  wages  doled 
out  to  supply  the  housekeeping,  or  to  substitute  this  when 
he  is  out  of  work.  This  employment  of  married  women, 
be  it  observed  in  passing,  must  obviously  help  to  render 
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the  home  uncomfortable  and  distasteful,  and  doubtless  tends 
to  perpetuate  the  evil  whence  it  sprang. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  will  be  self-evident 
that  this  state  of  things  is  brought  about  by  ill  manage- 
ment and  extravagant  indulgence. 

What  shape,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  indulgence 
take  ? 

The  numerous  and  attractive  drink-shops  that  obtrude 
themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  by-passer,  supply  the 
solution  of  the  mystery ; but  ah  ! the  Tobacco-shop  is  too 
often  the  avenue  to  such  places.  The  broad-leafed  Virginian 
runner  forms  the — not  cool — vista  down  which  our  working 
men  pursue  their  way  to  those  wide  open  gates  of  perdi- 
tion— Strong-drink  places.  Our  immortal  Shakespeare  has 
questioned  of  Strong  Drink — 

“What  shall  we  call  thee  ? . . .We  will  call  thee  Devil  I ” 

Be  it  not  forgotten,  Satan  is  oft  represented  surrounded  by 
smoke ! It  is  the  Tobacco  mania  that  primarily  keeps  our 
working  men  poor.  Comparatively  useless  does  it  appear, 
even  though  America  and  England  could  boast  a hundi’ed 
Peabodies,  for  philanthropists  to  cogitate  and  carry  out 
kindly  schemes  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes.!  Were  weedy  working  men  re-instated  in  Eden, 
they  would  by  adhesion  to  this  evil  un-Paradise  themselves ; 
since  indulgence  in  vice,  as  before  observed,  debases  the 
whole  man.  So  long  as  men  and  boys  smoke,  so  long  shall 
we  have  drunkenness,  idleness,  pauperism,  ruffianism,  and 
squalor  combined. 

That  fabled  bowl  that  Circe  gave. 

To  swine  turned  noble  men ; 

And  fiery  “ Weed  ” and  Alcohol, 

Repeat  her  work  again. 


* Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Jdmes  Edmunds,  at  a recent  meeting  of  work- 
ing men,  convened  to  discuss  the  subject  of  “Home  Colonisation,”  made  the 
following  remark  : “ The  working  classes  spend  £40,000,000  a year  on 
drink,  and  by  so  doing  are  destroying  the  grain  which  should  be  the  food 
that  vast  numbers  of  our  poorer  classes  are  now  requiring.  One-eighth 
only  of  that  sum  would  he  suificient  to  cultivate  all  the  waste  lands  of  the 
country,  and  turn  England  into  a perfect  Paradise.” 

t “ If  the  hard  earnings  of  the  working  classes  could  be  diverted  into 
other  channels,”  remarks  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  upon  this  point, 
“ they  might  have  better  sanitary  accommodation  ; they  and  their  families 
might  he  better  fed ; their  children  better  educated  ; and  they  would  rise 
higher  in  the  physical  and  social  scale.  ” 

“ It  is  a fact  that  no  Government ; that  no  administration ; that  no  laws  ; 
that  no  amount  of  industry  nor  of  commerce  ; that  no  extent  of  freedom. 
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If  tlie  statement  be  correct  that — 

“ Nothing  can  be  done  to  elevate  farm  labourers  tvJiile  they  continue  to  go 
to  the  tobaeco-shop — and  from  thence  to  tlw  public-houses  f * 

the  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  operative  and 
artisan.  Is  it  a rare  thing  for  the  out-of-work  smoker  to 
turn  callously  from  a famishing  wife  and  hunger-bitten 
children,  to  bestow  upon  his  indispensable  morning  “whiff” 
— esteemed  by  him  more  than  his  necessary  foodf  (p.  24) 
— the  few  remaining  halfpence  secreted  in  some  unused 
pocket  ? Probably  were  this  self-indulgent  one  expostu- 
lated with,  he  would  retort  that  smoking  lessens  the  appe- 
tite and  substitutes  food.  Such  an  excuse,  however,  for  an 
extravagant,  injurious  habit,  must  be  mere  fallacy.  Were 
such  honest  in  their  belief,  would  they  not  share  their 
“ quarter-of-an-ounce  ” with  the  wife  and  children  ? True, 
medical  men  tell  us  that  the  use  of  tobacco  does  lessen  the 
appetite  ; but  this,  regarded  in  an  economic  aspect,  is  no 
saving  to  the  man.  Wholesome  food,  as  elsewhere  (p.  4) 
remarked,  assimilates  itself  to  the  system,  helping  to  repair 
the  waste  constantly  going  on ; but  since  the  use  of  the 
drug  effects  nothing  of  this  kind,  diminished  appetite 
under  such  circumstances  means  diminished  strength — 
vigor — more  or  less  incapacitating  its  subject  for  being  the 
bread-winner  of  the  family.;}; 

can  give  prosperity  and  solid  comfort  to  tlie  homes  of  the  people — unless 
there  be  in  those  homes  economy,  Temperance,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.” 
— Hon.  John  Bright,  in  a speech  at  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham. 

* The  late  Lord  Palmerston,  in  an  address  at  an  agricultural  meeting  at 
Romsey. 

t In  illustration  of  this  remark  the  following  incident  may  be  narrated, 
— communicated  to  the  author  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the  little  scene. — A 
man  was  discovered  lying  by  the  road-side  in  a state  of  semi-intoxication. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  cause  of  his  deplorable  condition  was  irri- 
tation and  derangement  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  from  his 
persistent  habit  of  smoking.  He  had  not  taken  food  for  two  previous  days  ; 
but  he  “ could  not  live  without  his  pipe.”  “ Then  you  had  smoke  instead 
of  tea  last  night  ? ” was  interrogated.  “ Yes.”  “ And  smoke  for  supper  ? ” 
” Yes.”  “ And  smoke  for  breakfast  ? ” “ Yes.”  “ And  for  dinner  ? ” 

“ Yes  : and  would  rather  have  a pipe  now  than  anything  in  the  world.”  (1) 

+ The  physical  effects  of  smoking  are,  we  are  told,  more  serious  ultimate- 
ly among  the  lower  classes,  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  replenish- 
ing their  depleted  system  as  those  above  them  have. 


(1)  After  enumerating  a dark  catalogue  of  diseases  produced  by  tobacco- 
smoking, as  ” cancer  in  the  lip,  stomach,  and  tongue,  ulceration  of  the 
cheek,  loss  of  memory,  and  softening  of  the  brain,”  Hr  Agnew  adds,  “ loss 
of  flesh,  loss  of  appetite,”  &c,  j 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TOBACCO  A EOBBEE. — STATISTICS. 

Immoeality  in  the  shape  of  smoking  [robs,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  mental  man,  robs  the  social  man,  robs  man  j)hy- 
sically, — ay,  and  robs  the  State — robs  of  athletic  men  capa- 
ble of  fighting  bravely  the  battle  of  life."^- 

The  smoker  not  only  robs  himself  physically,  mentally, 
relatively,  but  he  robs  himself  of  that  priceless  boon,  which 
once  having  fiitted  past  on  swift,  strong  pinion,  can  never  be 
retrieved.  Oh,  who  can  estimate  the  loss  of  valuable  Time 
worse  than  frittered  away  by  the  smoker,  as  noted  also  un- 
der the  head  of  “ Snuff-taking.”  The  aggregation  of  time 
— which  is  said  to  be  money — lost  by  the  smoking  commu- 
nity, is  out  of  the  reach  of  computation.  A puffer  acknow- 
ledges that  twenty  minutes  are  required  to  smoke  a pipe  or 
cigar.  Take  the  average  of  three  per  diem.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  hours  are  thus  employed  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  reckoning  twelve  hours  per  day.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years,  one  whole  year  has  been  worse  than 
wasted.  “One  of  the  greatest  curses  in  modern  times  in 
promoting  idleness,”  remarks  John  Euskin,  Esq.,  “ is  the 
use  of  Tobacco.”  “ Smoking,”  said  the  first  Napoleon, 
“is  a practice  only  fit  to  amuse  sluggards.” 

Sad  is  it  to  refiect  that  an  artificial  mode  of  life,  con- 
joined with  indulgence  in  sin,  has  so  far  curtailed  man’s 
natural  term  of  existence,  that  Israel’s  royal  Psalmist 
could  pathetically  exclaim,  “The  days  of  our  years  are 
three-score  years  and  ten,” — without  the  indulgence  of  this 
injurious  habit,  still  more  to  curtail  that  brief  span,  con- 
tracted from  the  original  term  of  man’s  existence — “ an 
hundred  and  twenty  years.”  f — Gen.  vi.  3. 

* “ The  greatest  wealth  of  every  land  is  its  people.” — Prof.  Newman. 

I t “ Before  your  countrymen  came  among  our  tribes  it  was  common  for 
our  people  to  live  a hundred  years,  but  since  white  men  brought  fire- 
waters, very  few  of  my  countrymen  have  lived  sixty  years.” — The  Theist, 
the  Hindoo,  Chunder  Sen. 

Dr.  Charles  Drysdale,  physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  and 
one  of  the  laborious  and  earnest  professors  of  the  Medical  College  for  AVomen, 
has  with  his  usual  acumen  remarked  : “ There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  would  calmly  take  down,  as  he  had,  cases  of  excessive 
smoking,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  disease  among  the 
male  sex  at  the  present  day,  and  ho  was  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the 
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But  to  revert  to  tlie  observation  with  which  we  set  out — 
robs  the  state  of  athletic  men.  Our  pauper  population ! — 
how  terrible  the  subject  even  in  an  economic  aspect ! And 
how  sad,  and  true  as  sad,  is  the  fact  that  indulgence  in 
the  smoke  mania  leads,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a large  majority 
of  cases,  to  the  strong-drink  vice ; that  habit  once  acquired, 
how  fascinating ! how  costly  The  man  who  in  his  first 
inebriety  enacts  the  position  of  the  arch-fiend,  when  having 
tempted  our  first  frail  mother,  he  returned  to  Pandemo- 
nium, and  to  his  assembled  compeers  related  his  exploits, 
full  of  high  hopes,  and  awaiting  the  gratulations  of  kin- 
dred fallen  spirits,  when,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  suddenly  he 
felt  his  form  contracted,  elongated,  until  the  whole  assem- 
bly, transformed  to  serpents,  fell  with  their  mighty  leader 
prone  on  the  pavement  of  that  subterranean  council  cham- 
ber, one  long,  loud,  fearful,  united  hiss  resounding  through 
those  gloomy  caverns  of  outer  darkness ; — the  man  who  in 
his  first  inebriety — his  convivial  hilarity — his  sparkling — in 
a state  of  “ elevation,”  finds  himself  from  the  power  of  Nar- 
cotics enacting  this  position — prone  in  the  dust — does  but 
faintly  image  the  posture  he  may  henceforth  expect  to 
occupy — Down  ! down ! down  ! Poverty — Idleness — Crime 
— this  is  the  tangled,  thorny  maze  in  which  he  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  wander ! 

Are  the  sombre  colours  too  profusely  applied  to  the  pic- 
ture ? Are  there  not  statistics  to  show  that  our  nation 
groans  beneath  the  increasing,  ponderous  load  of  Crime  and 
Pauperism  ? The  criminal  statistics  of  1866  reveal  the 
startling  fact  that  the  cost  of  crime  in  this  country  is  at 

main  causes  that  rendered  the  life  of  the  female  sex  longer  than  that  of  the 
male,  as  it  was  known  to  be  in  this  country.”  This  opinion  is  supported 
by  that  of  Dr.  Hardwicke  : “ There  is  a great  difference,”  he  says,  “ in  the 
longevity  of  the  sexes  ; which  is  chiefly  attributable  to  smoking.”  Dr. 
William  Cooke,  of  Trinity-square,  thus  observes : “For  forty  years  I have 
been  medical  officer  for  an  Insurance  Company.  The  question  is  now  put 
to  every  applicant  at  the  principal  life  assurance  societies,  ‘ Do  you  smoke  ?’ 
— and  an  addition  is  made  to  the  premium  of  all  inveterate  smokers.” 

_ “ It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  if  you  deduct  from  the  total  sum  of 
disease  at  any  one  time  existing  in  the  country  all  that  can  be  clearly  and 
unmistakably  traced  to  human  and  preventible  causes — to  obvious  sanitary 
deficiences  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  to  vice  or  folly — you  would 
leave  a comparatively  small  amount  with  which  to  deal.” — Lord  Derby 
in  a recent  speech  at  Bootle. 

* “ In  the  recent  discussion  upon  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Permissive 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill,  Mr  Bazley  stated  that  the  cost  of  intemperance  to 
the  country  could  not  be  less  than  “ £100,000,000  a year.” 
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least  “between  seven  and  eight  millions  a year.”  Of 
pauperism  what  says  our  leading  journal  ? — 

“ 1,000,000  paupers  in  February,  sixty-seven.” 

One  million  paupers  ! — and  still  they  come  ! 

And  on  ivlioni  falls  the  burden  ? 

Not  on  the  emaciated,  enervated,  weak,  or  idle,  or  both, 
being,  who  seeks  by  parochial  aid  to  eke  out  a blighted  ex- 
istence,— the  being  whose  first  downward  step  was  the 
“ innocent  mild  cigar  ” or  the  but  half- finished  pipe,  from 
which  outraged  nature  so  revolted  that  well-deserved 
nausea  warded  off  for  a time  the  sinful  infliction. — Not  the 
smoking  drinker’s  child, — who  in  lieu  of  tender  paren- 
tal training,  has  been  consigned  to  the  Union-house,  for 
it  to  have  a life-long  shrine  in  that  young  heart  as  “home.” 
— Not  upon  the  broken-hearted  wife, — for  whom  the  Parish 
has  performed  the  last  sad  offices. — Not  the  imbecile,  the 
idiot, — immured  in  some  Asylum. — Not  the  hardened  felon, 
— who  henceforth  shall  help  to  swell  our  already  huge 
Convict  Establishment. — AhUhe  raving  maniac, — consigned 
to  the  County  Lunatic  Peceptacle.  [Note  D.] — No!  not  on 
these  the  burden  falls.  But  these  constitute  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  burden  which  heavily  presses  upon  the  toiling, 
the  needy  classes  of  the  community.  Many  there  are  whose 
decent  proper  pride  seals  the  lip  and  would  fain  smooth 
the  brow  and  wreathe  the  face  in  smiles,  even  while  the 
jaded  spirit  staggers  beneath  the  ponderous  weight  of 
daily  toil, — sadly  augmented  by  the  burden  thus  cast  upon 
them  by  the  sensual,  extravagant,  and  demoralising  habits 
of  the  smoker  and  drinker. 

It  is  not  for  the  weaker  vessel  to  invade  the  province  of 
the  man  ; it  is  not  for  her  to  “ spout  ” upon  the  question  of 
Political  Reform — to  claim  the  doubtful  privilege  of  partner- 
ship in  those  activities  of  life  which  nature  and  custom,  from 
timeimmemorial,  have  assigned  to  the  rougher  sex — to  argue 
eloquently  upon  the  “Rights  of  Woman;”  this  sort  of 

* The  pauper  increase  in  London  alone  during  the  last  three  years  (from 
1867 — 70),  writes  one,  “is  alarming”  : it  has  been  augmented  from  100,000, 
to  145,000,  or  more  than  forty-five  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  paupers.  The 
Theist,  the  Hindoo,  Chunder  Sen,  in  deploring  the  “ vigor  ” with  which 
the  government  had  “ indirectly,  if  not  directly,”  encouraged  intemperance 
by  legislative  enactments,  upon  leaving  our  shores,  thus  remarks  : ^ “ I,haye 
seen  the  midnight  gloom  of  poverty,  sin,  and  wretchedness  in  all  its  horrid 
and  appalling  forms.” 
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thing  suits  not  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  majority  of 
England’s  free,  favoured  daughters,  however  it  may  com- 
port with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins  ; 
it  is  not  for  her  to  “usurp  authority;”  yet  surely  the 
moderately  intelligent,  the  thoughtful  even  of  our  women, 
may  be  fully  competent  to  see  that  one  of  the  best  reforms 
that  could  be  inaugurated  would  be  the  Tobacco  Reform, — 
a reform  thrice  welcome  under  the  present  appalling  de- 
pression of  trade, — a reform  which  might  leave  some  of  our 
men  in  the  possession  of  a measure  of  that  Anglo-Saxon 
energy  which  has  often  enabled  our  countrymen  to  carve 
for  themselves  fortunes  in  other  parts  of  our  dominions, 
thereby  achieving  much  good  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  helping  to  take  off  somewhat  of  the  strain  of 
the  heavy  machinery  put  upon  those  at  home  ; and  should 
the  publican  and  the  tobacconist  miss  their  customers, 
would  it  not  indicate  a healthier  state  of  trade  generally  ? 
— Who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  hollowness  of  that  system, 
which  for  the  sake  of  filling  the  coffers  of  the  exchequer, 
empties  the  purses  of  the  community — burdens — overtaxes 
the  country,  by  inducing  pauperism  and  crime  ?f  Who 
can  read  without  a thrill  of  indignation  the  notices  of  the 

* Th.e  author  must  not  be  misunderstood  here.  Shame  is  it  that  the 
freeborn  British  woman,  though  “a  sinner,”  should  be  subject  to  what  may 
be  termed  Sex  Legislation  I 

Shame  is  it  that  the  drunkard’s  wife,  like  one  within  the  writer’s  obser- 
vation (and  are  there  not  thousands  similarly  placed  ?),  should  be  the  house- 
hold slave — the  business  slave — support  herself  and  family — keep  “the 
trade  ” together, — and  yet  be  powerless  to  prevent  the  husband  from  taking 
money  thus  earned,  which  enables  him  to  become  a voluntary  madman,  and 
in  that  state  wreak  his  fury  upon  his  unoffending  victim ; — and  she  the 
while  has  no  legal  right  to  claim  the  proceeds  of  the  business, — kept  by  her 
from  going  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Were  the  ivife  the  inebriate,  probably  the 
fact  would  speedily  be  announced  in  the  daily  paper’s  that  “John  Jones 
would  henceforth  not  be  answerable  for  the  debts  contracted  by  his  wife 
Sarah:”  but  poor  Sarah — the  “weaker  vessel”— though  not  legally  res- 
ponsible, is  not  absolved  from  the  consequences  of  John’s  intemperance. 

t The  following  short  letter  appears  in  an  evening  paper  (the  lEcho), 
dated  Sept.  6th,  which  as  it  supports  the  statement  just  made,  may  be  quo- 
ted,— substantiating  as  it  also  does  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  so  repeat- 
edly made  by  magistrates  and  others,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  crime 
committed  in  our  country  proceed  from  the  use  of  narcotics. — 

“ Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  George  Cruikshank’s  challenge,  noticed  in 
your  issue  of  the2ndinst.,  I beg  to  say  that  during  my  experience  as  a 
Prison  OfiBcer  for  nearly  twenty  years  (a  great  part  of  which  was  spent  in 
one  of  our  largest  county  prisons) , I have  known  persons  of  education  and 
refinement,  as  well  as  professing,  and  I trust  possessing  Christians,  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  and  the  children  of  pious  parents,  to  be  committed  to  the 
prisons  with  which  I have  been  connected ; but  I have  not,  throughout  the 
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revenue  derived  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  our  free  Chris- 
tian England  ? — 

“£6,000,000  sterlin  g annually  poured  into  the  exchequer.  ’ ’ 

“ It  is  the  price  of  blood.  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  such 
into  the  treasury  ! ” 

^ The  prophet  exclaims— and  one  would  think)  he  ' had 
lived  in  London  at  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
— “ Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  : Ye  have  sown  much, 
and  bring  in  little.  Ye  eat ; but  ye  have  not  enough.  . . . 
Ye  drink  ; but  ye  are  not  filled  with  drink.  Ye  clothe  you ; 
but  there  is  none  warm  ; and  he  that  earneth  wages,  eam- 
eth  wages  to  put  into  a bag — with  holes ! ....  Ye  looked 

for  much,  and  lo  ! it  came  to  little Consider  your 

ways : ” 

“ A bag  with  holes  ” : — how  emphatic  ! how  parallel 
the  description  ! Oh  of  what  use  is  it,  where  can  the  wis- 
dom be,  in  giving  facilities  to  consume  the  very  thing  that 
is  working  so  much  mischief — economically? 

Wages — put  into  a bag  with  holes!  Wages — by  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  State,  converted  into  a pungent 
poison — put  into  a piece  of  clay,  common  or  costly  (the 
foam  of  the  ocean!) — a piece  of  clay — with  holes  in  it! — 
the  poison  sucked  into  the  system,  the  vapor  puffed  into  the 
air,  or  considerately  blown  into  the  face  of  some  gentle 
if  not  fair  passer-by. 

“ A bag  with  holes”  : — hard-earned  income — converted 

whole  of  that  period,  known  an  Abstainer  to  have  been  in  custody  therein. 
— The  Governor  of  a Prison.” 

. . . . “ Bessbrook  is  an  Irish  manufacturing  town,  near  Newry.  Its 
principal  founder  and  sole  proprietor  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Richardson,  a leading 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  gentleman,  with  one  or  two  other 
‘ Friends,’  founded  the  Bessbrook  Spinning  Company,  and  erected  there 
the  Bessbrook  Mills.  The  factory  has  grown  so  large  that  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  three  thousahd  hands In  Bessbrook  there  is  no  licensed 

public-house,  nor  is  there  one  on  any  of  its  surrounding  lands.  There  are 
no  police  in  the  place.  The  Irish  constabulary  armed,  occupy  every  town 
in  Ireland,  and  have  barracks  for  half-a-dozen  men  each  along  every  road- 
side ; but  there  are  no  police  in  Bessbrook There  are  no  public- 

houses  in  Bessbrook.” — Norwich  Tracts. 

The  energetic  secretary  of  the  North  of  England  Anti-Tobacco 
and  Temperance  Society,  in  a letter  to  the  author,  thus  writes  : “ I 
am  about  to  give  a lecture  at  Saltaire  where  the  works  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  are 
situated.  It  is  a beautiful  model  toAvn  without  a single  place  where  intoxi- 
cating beverages  can  be  purchased,  and  is  consequently  free  from  those 
manifestations  of  poverty  and  vice  so  common  where  drink-shops  abound. 
As  it  is  no  longer  disfigured  by  Drink,  the  Baronet  is  anxious  to  free  it 
from  Smoke.” 
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into  Poison  and  Smoke!  The  lad  or  man  immured  in  a 
gloomy  office,  or  pent  up  in  some  warehouse  or  shop, 
released  from  toil — toil,  it  may  be,  inadequately  remunera- 
ted— for  such  to  put  his  money  in  such  a receptacle,  seems 
little  short  of  insanity. 

In  drawing  our  essay  to  a close,  some  interesting  Statistics 
may  be  quoted  relative  to  the  annual  consumption  of  to- 
bacco and  its  consequent  cost. 

“Eighty  years  ago  the  consumption  in  this  country  amounted  to 
12,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  producing  to  the  revenue  no  less  that  £645,000. 
In  1836  it  reached  £3,300,000,  and  in  the  present  day  the  home  consump- 
tion is  estimated  at  fi-om  45  to  50  million  pounds,  yielding  to  the  revenue 
nearly  seven  millions.  (Hear.)  Indeed,  so  useful  is  the  tobacco  trade  to 
the  Exchequer  that  he  thought  they  ought  to  have'  asked  that  gentleman 
[the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer]  to  take  the  chair  on  the  present  occasion.” 
— Alderman  Lusk,M.P.,  at  a Public  Festival  of  the  “Tobacco  Trade  Benevo- 
lent Association”  (see  note,  p.  10). 

“ In  Great  Britain,  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  gradually  increasing,  the 
increase  going  on  at  the  rate  of  750,0001bs.  per  annum.  Let  us  test  this 
by  population  returns.  The  number  of  males  in  Great  Britain,  aged  fifteen 
and  upwards,  is  about  8,000,000,  according  to  the  census  of  1861.  Allow- 
ing about  fifty  per  cent.,  or  one-half  of  the  number,  to;  represent  the 
smokers  of  the  country,  the  annual  consumption  will  be  9 lbs.  each  person. 
This  amount,  large  as  it  seems  to  be,  agrees  with  the  experience  of  most 
smokers.  This  state  of  things  cannot  be  continued  without  alarm  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  even  the  elementary  principles  of  physiology,  on 
the  integrity  of  which  health  depends.”  * 

“ It  is  computed,”  writes  another,  “ that  within  the  United  Kingdom  the 
annual  cost  for  tobacco  and  its  appendages,  inclusive  of  the  duty — which 
exceeds  sixty  hundred  thousand 2')ounds\ — cannot  be  less  than  £12,000,000 
sterling  [which  is  said  to  be  half  as  much  again  as  we  expend  for  relief  of 
thepoor,  four  times  as  much  as  we  do  at  present  upon  education,  and  is  about 
ten  times  the  amount  raised  for  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies];].  To  this 
may  be  added  at  least  twice  as  much  for  various  kinds  of  beverages,  which 
the  use  of  tobacco  directly  or  indirectly  superinduces  (p.  79),  thus  swelling 
the  amount  to  £36,000,000  annually.  These  form  some  of  the  obstacles  to 
the  advancement  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  nineteenth  century.” 


* Dr.  Hardwicke. 

t We  are  informed  by  those  wiio  seem  to  be  authorities  upon  the  subject, 
that  in  addition  to  this  known  expenditure,  there  is. as  much  tobacco 
smuggled  into  the  country  as  that  which  pays  duty. 

X A New  York  paper  has  the  following  : — “ Tobacco  costs  more  than 
education  or  religion,  the  army  or  navy ; it  costs  England  and  America  a 
sum  sufficient  to  support  50,000  Ministers  with  a salary  of  1,000  dollars,  or 
moi’e  than  100,000  Missionaries.  The  students  in  one  college  pay  more 
than  6,000  dollars  for  cigars  yearly.  It  tends  to  idleness,  poverty,  strong 
drink,  and  the  whole  family  of  vices.  It  tends  to  debility,  dyspepsia,  palsy, 
cancers,  insanity,  delirium  tremens,  and  sudden  deaths.  It  weaves  a wind- 
ing sheet  around  20,000  in  our  land  every  year.” 
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Under  tlie  head  of  “ Occasional  Notes  ” in  the  Pall  Mall 
Ganette,  the  Editor  remarks  : 

“ We  wonder  that  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  do  not  occasionally 
grow  anxious  when  they  reflect  how  large  a portion  of  the  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  articles,  not  only  that  could  ho  dispensed  with,  but  that,  to  a 
^eat  extent,  it  might  be  wise  to  dispense  with.  It  appears  from  a return 
just  published,  that  more  than  one-half  the  ordinary  revenue — thirty-two 
millions  out  of  sixty-two — comes  directly  or  iildirectly  from  tobacco, 
spirits,  wine,  and  beer.  Thus  : — Tobacco,  with  licences  connected  with  it, 
yield  £6,533,466;  spirits,  &c.,  yield  £16,400,513;  malt,  beer,  &c.,  yield 
£7,669,246;  wine,  &c.,  yield  £1,533,451  : total  of  duties  paid  in  luxuries, 
£32,136,676.” 

To  make  profits  and  to  declare  dividends  on  vice,  observes 
one,  is  short-sightedness  in  the  extreme.  ‘‘  Never  'will  I 
consent  to  derive  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my 
people”  was  the  magnanimous  avowal  of  a Heathen  em- 
peror. And  upon  the  announcement  of  this  truly  “ celes- 
tial ” resolution,  Christian  England — dare  we  write  it  ? — 
waged  a sanguinary  war  against  the,  in  this  respect,  wise 
ruler  of  China,  and  mulcted  him  in  the  sum  of  £3,000,000  ! 

It  is  said  that  intoxicating  drinks  in  1867  cost  the  con- 
sumers £90,000,000  (at  the  present  date  augmented  to  over 
£100,000,000  !)  ; and  as  tobacco  in  all  its  modes  of  employ- 
ment,'and  appendages  for  smoking  and  snuff-taking,  must 
cost  more  than  the  duty  paid  on  it,  above  £13,000,000  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing  sums  ; — together  making 
upwards  of  £103,000,000,  annually  expended  foe. — 
SMOKING,  CHEWING,  SNUFE-TAKING,  AND  DEINKING,  OUt  of  the 

resources  of  the  nation  for  the  year  1867  ! 

Thus  have  we  vindicated  the  title  of  our  chapter,  and 
found  Tobacco  guilty  of  being — A Robber ! 


CONCLUSION. 

The  writer’s  task  is  well  nigh  finished  : would  that  the 
reader’s  duty  might  here  begin — by  taking  action  against 
the  habits  on  which  she  has  been  constrained  to  dwell. 

In  pointing  out  the  “Moral,  Social,  and  Economical 
Results  of  the  Use  of  Tobacco,”  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
employment  of  tobacco  is  an  “ Offence  against  the  Laws  of 
God  in  our  Nature”; — that  its  employment  goes  far  to 
curtail  the  ‘ Public  Worship  of  the  Creator’; — that  the 
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Yending  of  the  drug  on  the  Lord’s  day  is  “ Oj)posed  to  the 
Eourth  Commandment,”  and  acts  disastrously,  especially 
upon  the  Female  Sex ; — that  while  the  use  of  tobacco  does 
much  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  our  nation  by  demoralising 
her  ^'■Fidure  Men,”  it  also  “ Enslaves  ” the  men  of  'pre- 
sent generation,  and  that  not  a few, — the  “ Prevalence  ” of 
the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  demonstated,  and  “Public 
Apathy  ” upon  the  subject  deplored.  Tracing  the  thing  of 
bane  more  minutel}’’,  with  pain  we  have  been  constrained 
to  point  out  that  Christian  ‘ Pastors,  and  Members  of  Chris- 
tian Churches,’  are  largely  implicated  in  upholding  this 
immorality.  Eeluctantly,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible,  the  abhorrent  practices  of  “ Chewing  and  Snuff- 
taking” have  been  touched  upon  ; and  while  noting  a few  of 
the  “ Pleas  ” adduced  in  extenuation  of  the  uncleanly  cus- 
tom of  using  tobacco,  we  have  yet  failed  to  find  one  suffi- 
ciently potent  to  deter  us  from  looking  at 

The  xrsE  of  tobacco  in  its  “Social”  aspect. 

In  pursuing  the  indictment  issued  against  the  culprit,  we 
have  found  him  guilty  of  being  a “ Destroyer  of  Domestic 
Happiness.”  We  have  followed  the  insidious  foe  as  he  in- 
sinuates himself  to  “ Polite  Circles,”  and  have  noted  that, 
despite  his  disreputable  antecedents,  he  has  become  popu- 
lar, in  a degree,  even  with  the  “Ladies.”  Somewhat  has 
likewise  been  detailed  of  the  damaging  effects  of  Tobacco 
as  they  relate  to  “ Social  Obligations  and  cursory  notice 
has  been  taken  of  a few — a very  few — of  the  “ Disasters  ” 
immediately  traceable  to  the  use  of  tobacco  as  it  affects  the 
Social  well-being  of  the  community. 

But — in  recognition,  perhaps,  of  the  utilitarian  tendency 
of  our  age — our  task  enjoins  attention  to  the  evils  wrought 
by  the  use  of  tobacco,  not  only  in  a Moral  and  Social  point 
of  view,  but,  thirdly. 

In  its  beabing  “ Economically  ” upon  the  community. 

As  we  are  professedly  a Christian  people,  it  was  in 
due  order  to  consider  this  subject  first  in  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  use  of  Tobacco  as  it  relates  to  ‘ Christian 
Communities.’  Startling  as  is  the  aspect  of  the  employ- 
ment of  tobaccco  by  religious  communities  economically 
considered,  it  yet  falls  short  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
from  a monetary  standpoint  as  it  affects  the  ‘ Laboring 
Classes  since  it  is  shown  that  to  this  extravagant  indul- 
gence is  too  often  conjoined  the  equally  costly  and  destruc- 
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tive  vice  of  ‘ Excessive  Drinking.’ — Therefore,  if  there  be 
aught  of  veracity  in  all  these  considerations,  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  Common  Sense  will  be  that  “Tobacco,” 
Morally,  Socially,  and  Economically  considered,  is — “ A 
Eobber.” 

Whom  blame  we  that  “ Sir  Walter  Ealeigh’s  Legacy  ” 
— Tobacco — has  become  so  popular  ? 

For  a solution  of  this  question  turn  we  to  the  original 
pair.  The  Creator  evoked  from  chaos,  a world — a beauti- 
ful harmonious  whole.  By  His  creative  skill  the  Almighty 
called  into  existence  the  inferior  creation ; and  having  fitted 
up  and  stocked  his  future  home,  the  Lord  formed  the  primi- 
tive man,  endowed  him  with  many  rare  and  precious  gifts, 
and  not  the  least  was  Immortality ! In  vain  might  the 
first  father  seek  among  the  inferior  Animals  association. 
With  intuition  unique,  Adam  could  discover  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  each  created  thing : whether  it  were  gentle- 
ness in  the  fawn,  strength  in  the  horse,  or  fidelity  in  the 
dog,  each  name  he  gave  implied  the  faculty : it  “ was  the 
name  thereof.” 

But  in  none  of  these,  nor  in  all  combined,  could  he  at- 
tain companionship.  That  lofty  intellect,  those  fervent 
affections,  needed  one  to  reciprocate  them.  Adam  was  in- 
complete without  his  other  half : he  felt  so.  His  great 
Creator  took  knowledge  of  the  want,  and  from  the  region 
of  the  man’s  heart — suggestive  fact ! — formed  a help  meet. 
for  him.  But  alas,  the  sad  sequel ! — the  woman,  beguiled 
by  the  subtle  adversary,  worked  him  woe  ! 

Is  there  nothing  of  waiming,  nothing  of  analogy,  in  the 
case  of  the  original  pair?  Will  our  sisters  forgive  the 
parallel  thus  drawn  ? Will  not  conscience  give  its  assent 
to  what  has  been  advanced  ? Is  it  not  true  now,  as  then, 
that  at  our  door  lies,  to  a great  extent,  the  sin  of  tempting 
man— encouraging  him — to  smoke  ? We  are  but  Adam  and 
Eve  drawn  out;  and  our  actions  and  modes  of  feeling 
attest  our  pedigree.  Oh,  then,  let  our  conduct  in  the  future 
manifest  that  to  tjs  is  reserved  the  proud  privilege  of  sub- 
duing, or  at  least  diminishing,  this  monster  vice  of  our 
age  ! “ The  clergy  of  the  various  denominations,”  remarks 

a popular  journal,  “ can  of  course  do  something;  but  un- 
less they  work  with  the  women,  and  by  means  of  the 
women,  they  cannot  do  wmrA.” 
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Let  us  realize  the  position  of  the  woman, — the  character 
she  is  to  sustain  : — the  help  meet  for  man — the  other  half 
of  human  nature. 

How  is  woman  the  help  meet  for  man  ? Is  the  working 
man’s  wife,  for  instance,  ever  to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  domestic  drudge  ? Is  she  ahoays  to  make  the  home 
such  as  shall  render  the  attractions  of  the  heer-house  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  domestic  circle  ? Is  she  to  remain  the 
washing,  scrubbing,  nursing,  stitching,  marketing  machine, 
as  though  she  were  on  a level  with  the  beaver,  the  spider, 
the  ant,  and  destitute  of  an  immortal  soul  ? These  things 
ought  she  to  do  ; but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

Or  are  middle  class  women  still  to  believe  that  the  whole 
duty  of  woman  consists  in  giving  orders  to  domestics  and 
tradespeople — seeing  that  their  children  receive  a certain 
amount  of  school  or  home  look  education — that  they  be 
nicely  dressed — that  the  whole  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments proceed  harmoniously — that  a certain  number  of 
visits  be  paid  and  received — that  in  autumn  the  family  duly 
proceed  to  the  sea- side — that  a given  amount  of  light 
literature  be  devoured,  the  various  places  of  popular  recre- 
ation be  frequented,  and,  notwithstanding,  the  house-keep- 
ing money  allowed  by  the  husband  be  seldom  exceeded — 
the  children  obedient  and  affectionate,  and  the  husband’s 
shirts  never  “ want  a button”?  Will  our  sisters 
to  believe  that  life  thus  spent  is  to  fulfil  the  great  design 
of  our  existence — to  be  a hQl^’^meet  for  man  ? Man  is  not 
an  ephemera ; woman  is  not  a butterfly : life  is  earnest ! 

The  pursuits  just  alluded  to  will  doubtless  be  followed 
more  or  less  according  to  the  taste,  means,  and  good  sense 
of  those  most  interested  in  such  things  ; nor  is  it  for  a self- 
constituted  mentor  to  condemn,  or  dictate  to,  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  “ hurl  conviction  in  a lump  ” at  those 
who  differ  from  her.  Yet  since  an  on-looker  can  sometimes 
better  understand  the  game  than  those  who  are  playing  it, 
it  may  be  pardoned  that  these  things  are  pointed  out— only 
to  remind  our  sisters  that  over  and  above  the  occupations 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  much  remains  in  the 
power  of  a wife,  a mother,  or  even  a sister,  or  an  aunt, 
much  of  influence,  to  lead  the  stronger  sex  from  a sensual, 
destructive  habit,  to  something  more  intellectual,  more 
beneficial. 

The  doll  young  ladies,  the  butterflies  of  society — how 
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shall  we  advert  to  them  ? One  thing  may  be  premised ; 
that  the  “girl  of  the  period”  can  generally  be  matched 
by  the  “young  man  of  the  day.”  Yet  is  it  deeply  to  be 
deplored  that  there  should  be  such  young  ladies,  and  that 
they  should  be  found  meet  helps  for  such  young  men. 
But  even  these  often  possess  shining  qualities  that  need  but 
to  be  rightly  directed  to  constitute  them,  not  only  the  orna- 
ments of  society,  but  useful,  sensible,  by-and-bye  judicious, 
matrons,  realizing  the  great  business  of  life  to  be,  the 
“help-meet  ” of  a manly  man. 

If  we  would  see  our  land  freed  from  the  evil  we  are 
deploring,  is  it  too  much  to  assert  that  the  female  character, 
as  a whole,  must  be  elevated  ? “If  the  morale  of  the  gentler 
sex  improved,”  remarked  an  illustrious  peer  at  an  Early 
Closing  meeting  recently,  “ that  of  the  opposite  sex  would 
soon  follow.”  British  women  must  reahse  their  responsi- 
bility. Surely  did  women  less  tolerate  the  smoke  plague, 
it  would  flourish  less.  The  fond  girl  who  gazes  on  her 
smoky  lover  and  exclaims,  “ I havn’t  the  heart  to  find 
fault  with  his  cigar ; he  looks  so  comfortable  with  it,”  has 
not  the  heart  to  be  a help  meet  to  that  young  man.  The 
inexperienced  wife  of  layman  or  minister,  who  pleads  that 
smoking  is  “a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  him,  and  she 
hopes  he  will  continue  it,”  is  no  help  for  him.  A gallant 
admiral  could  say  of  one  not  his  wife,  “If  there  were 
more  Emily  Hamiltons  there  would  be  more  Nelsons  ;”  and, 
where  a virtuous  love  exists,  were  there  more  true-hearted 
women,  there  would  be  more  noble-minded  men. 

Let  not  our  sisters  deem  it  out  of  place  in  one  of  their 
own  sex  thus  to  speak.  Who  should  know  a woman’s 
heart  so  well  as  a woman? — one  who  not  over  wise 
though  she  may  be,  has  experienced,  does  experience,  fears 
yet  to  experience,  on  every  hand,  among  all  classes,  annoy- 
ance from  the  plague  under  consideration  ? And  surely 
one  thus  tormented  may  be  permitted  to  give  advice  so  long 
as  these  tormentors,  unsolicited,  cross  her  path — frequent 
all  our  places  of  concourse — our  streets,  our  places  of  com- 
merce and  recreation,  parks  and  marts,  cottages  and 
palaces — crystal  and  opaque — our  steamboats — deck  and 
saloon — our  railway  platforms  and  our  railway  carriages, 
making  us  improvise  “ sore  throats”  to  avoid  insolence, 
“ affections  of  the  chest”  to  ward  off  impertinence;  infest 
our  passages  and  halls,  and  would  invade  our  sitting-rooms. 
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if  tliey  dared! — the  doors  of  our  temperance  halls,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  doors  of  our  sanctuaries  ! Time  is  it  to 
speak — to  advise — to  expostulate — entreat — entreat  with 
warmth.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  “ On  such  a theme  ’tis 
impious  to  be  cool  ? ”, 

This  subject  has  peculiar  force  to  our  sisters,  or  should 
have,  from  an  economic  standpoint.  A man  who  incurs 
the  outlay  before  adverted  to,  not  unfrequently  impoverishes 
himself,  but,  does  he  suffer  singly  ? Who  feels  the  iron 
grasp  of  poverty  in  the  smoking-drinker’s  household? — is 
it  the  husband,  or  the  wife  ? On  whom  rests  the  greater 
weight  of  degradation  entailed  by  the  smoker  upon  his 
offspring? — which  is  rendered  the  worst  socially,  econo- 
mically, not  unfrequently  morally,  by  the  smoke-sin  of  the 
head  of  the  family — the  son,  or  the  daughter  ? The  boy 
may  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  and  be  not  a whit 
worse  socially  than  his  parent — nay,  it  is  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  he  may  gain  a shade  more  respect — may 
rise  to  be  an  almost  well-to-do  man.  But  the  girls  ! — the 
girls  in  the  tender  age  of  childhood  ! — inured  to  privation 
— exposed  to  every  kind  of  evil  influence — the  cigar  shop, 
the  dram  shop ; — should  she  possess  but  a small  portion  of 
that  dangerous  endowment — beauty — is  it  little  less  than  a 
miracle  if  she  grow  up  modest,  prudent,  and  be  tolerably 
prosperous  ? Surely  then  it  behoves  the  women  of  Eng- 
land to  take  up  the  cry — Abjure  Tobacco  ! 

If  the  testimony  be  reliable,  and  reliable  doubtless  it  is, 
that  smoking  families  ‘‘  go  down,”  and  non-smokers  fre- 
quently “go  up,”  what  does  that  “going  down”  imply? 
Where  will  the  women  yo,  when  the  men  “go  down?” 
Ah ! where  will  they  not  go  ! A sensible,  intelligent, 
aspiring  girl,  a gentlewoman  born  and  bred,  reared  and 
lapped  in  luxury  in  a smoky,  "winey  home,  loses  her  father  ; 
sees  her  brothers  idle,  dissolute  smokers,  it  may  be : 
brought  next  door  to  destitution,  where  is  she  to  turn  for 
subsistence  ? how  obtain  the  comfort,  the  luxury  in  which 
she  has  been  nurtured?  Will  she  possess  the  moral 
courage  to  brave  the  stigma  of  losing  caste,  and  turn  to 
honest  industry  ? Alas,  alas  I we  dare  not  paint  the  sad 
sequel  of  such  bringing  up  in  numerous  instances ; since 
we  could  point  to  the  daughters  of  naval  and  military 
officers,  of  surgeons,  of  merchants — point — not  with  pru- 
uish  scorn,  but  with  pity — warning,  and  say  : By  these 
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things,  women  of  England,  be  stimulated  to  urge  upon  our 
brethren — Renounce  Tobacco  ! 

Oh,  we  would  plead : By  all  the  annoyance  inflicted  on 
unofi'ending  neighbours  and  passers-by — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

By  all  the  precious,  priceless  waste  of  time  bestowed  in 
the  culture,  manufacture,  sale,  and  consumption  of  the 
narcotic  ; by  all  the  money  lavished  on  the  toy,  the  want- 
ing or  the  scant  repast,  the  penury,  neglect — Spurn  the 
destroyer  ! 

By  all  the  physical  evils  entailed  upon  fallen  humanity 
as  the  guerdon  of  the  drug — the  darkened  eye  and  deafened 
ear,  obscuring  and  closing  those  avenues  to  the  soul ; by 
cancerated  lip  and  tongue  ; by  palsied  brain  and  limb  ; the 
palpitating  heart ; the  sore  vexed  viscera  that  knows  no 
ease  from  poison  rioting  in  every  part ; by  stunted  mental 
excellence  and  blunted  moral  perception — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

By  all  the  puerile,  vain  excuse  that  pleads  so  fondly  for 
the  enslaving  thing ; by  all  the  clamouring  of  the  appetite 
for  “weed,”  the  thirst  for  fiery  drink — created  by  Nar- 
cotic ! — by  all  the  wild  fancies,  the  hideous  forms,  the 
ghastly  spectacles  haunting  the  hopeless  inebriate,  the  vic- 
tim of  delirium  tremens — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

By  all  the  havoc  wrought  in  that  best,  highest  part  of 
man,  God’s  last  great  gift  conferred  on  that  all-perfect 
statue  formed  in  Paradise — the  mind — the  soun — the  ‘ breath 
of  Godj — by  that  immortal  part,  abused,  debased,  com- 
pletely marred  by  fell  Narcotic — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

By  all  the  moody,  sullen  silence  and  dearth  of  social 
intercourse  ; by  all  the  blighted  hopes  of  trusting  woman  ; 
by  orphan’s  tears  and  widow’s  groans;  by  wedded  joy 
eclipsed,  love’s  lamp  put  out,  the  midnight  tear,  the  un- 
timely deaths  of  broken-hearted  wives — Abjure  the  drug  1 

By  all  the  bitter  wails  and  dying  throes  of  helpless  in- 
fancy— fair  tender  buds  of  immortality ! — ruthlessly 
offered  up  with  Herod-like  slaughter  upon  the  altar  of  the 
modern  Moloch — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

By  all  the  degradation  of  unmanned  man  drivelling  in 
pauper  imbecility,  reason  nigh  obscured,  displaced  by 
boding  melancholy  and  black  despair  or  maniac  rage,  hurl 
the  vile  tempter  to  its  j)lace  of  birth,  the  Pandemonium  of 
the  subtle  fiend,  who  stamps  his  impress  on  the  burnt  and 
burning  thing,  turning  Heaven’s  fair  green  plant  to 
scorched  and  withered  leaves,  and  dust,  leading  oft  to 
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quenchless  thirst  and  outer  darkness,  “ where  the  smoke 
of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever  ! ” 

Oh  Britain’s  manly  men  ! cast  apathy  away,  and  help  to 
swell  the  marshalling  host  who  gird  them  to  the  war  : — 
Abjure  the  drug  ! 

And  oh,  to  Christian  men ! — earnest  we  plead.  Is  it 
nothing  to  you  that  ye  were  “lost,”  and  are  “found”? 
Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  ye  were  insolvent,  and  One  paid 
your  debt  ? — paid  it  at  a cost  so  stupendous  that  Heaven’s 
arithmetic  would  be  at  fault  to  find  its  value.  Safe  your- 
self, saved  yourselves,  will  you  wantonly,  heedlessly,  sup- 
ply a bad  example  to  a less  favoured  brother  ? Shall  he 
become  bold  in  sin,  take  license  in  an  injurious  habit  — 
from  your  example  ? — a Christian’s  example  ? To  you, 
then,  is  the  entreaty  made : By  all  the  woe  that  afl9.icts  our 
sin- stricken  race — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

The  realization  of  the  hope  of  the  “ Bride,  the  Lamb’s 
wife,”  draweth  nigh — “that  day  for  which  all  other  days 
were  made.”  The  Lord  whom  the  “ Church  in  the  wilder- 
ness ” waiteth  for,  shdX\  suddenly  come  to  His  temple.” 
— Would  you,  believer,  like  Him  to  surprise  you — smoking 
a cigar  ? Do  you  believe  the  Sacred  Word  ? — “fulness  of  joy ; 
pleasures  for  evermore  ? ” Are  these  too  little  for  your 
capacious  sense  of  enjoyment  ? Must  the  Pipe  solace  your 
waiting  spirits  ? Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  destined  to 
“ reign  as  kings  upon  the  earth  ” ? — not  live  as  slaves. 
What  is  it  to  “ reign  ” ? Is  it  not  to  live  out  those  high 
and  holy  principles  which  we  profess  ? Can  Smoke  sub- 
serve this  high  design  ? Can  Virginia’s  thirst-inspiring 
plant  bring  forth  the  “ fruits  of  righteousness  ? ” To  you, 
then,  would  we  say  : 

By  the  force  of  example  ; by  the  power  of  rectitude ; by 
that  command  which  saith  “ Do  good  as  ye  have  opportu- 
nity unto  all  men ; by  your  Christian  profession ; by  the 
safety  of  those  you  love  ; by  the  welfare  of  your  species  ; 
by  that  pure,  that  perfect  Word  which  teaches  man  to 
“ hate  every  false  way  by  all  your  dread  of  personal, 
unending  misery ; by  all  your  hopes  of  eternal,  ineffable 
felicity — forego  the  baneful  toy,  the  worse  than  useless 
trifle ! Oh  there  are  heights  of  bliss  to  which  elect 
angels  never  soar  ; there  are  depths  of  love  their  unfallen 
spirits  fail  to  fathom,  breadths  of  felicity  unknown  to 
^ them,  lengths  of  ecstatic  joy  they  cannot  travel — “re- 
* n 
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served  for  you,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.”  Will  not  Mm  compensate  for  self-denial?  or 
must  you  on  your  homeward  journey  solace  yourselves 
with  ash,  and  dust,  and  their  concomitants  ? Think  you 
that  these  are  instrumental  to  help  on  that  ‘ sanctity  ’ of 
“body,  soul,  and  spirit”  for  which  an  apostle  prayed? 
When  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  the  redeemed, 
renewed  body  is  raised  and  joined  to  the  spirit,  will  grief 
be  felt  that  here  '•every  yoke  was  broken,’  every  ‘stumb- 
ling stone  removed  ? ’ Christian  men  ! — by  all  this  glory 
in  reserve,  oh  let  this  Dagon  of  Phillistia  fall  before  the 
Ark  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth ! — Aljure  the  drug  ! 

Ye  Heralds  of  the  Cross  ! By  all  the  desecration  of  that 
holy  day  given  by  the  kind  Supreme  for  rest  to  man, — a 
rest  from  toil, — to  the  believing  soul  the  type  and  earnest  of 
an  endless  rest ; by  all  the  precious  hours  of  that  blessed 
day  profaned  by  men  in  dallying  with  the  fiend,  importu- 
nate we  crave — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

By  the  besotted,  deafened  ear  that  turns  from  messages 
of  mercy  with  disdain,  to  seek  its  heaven  in  a thing  of 
clay, — that  ear  which  all  thy  fervour  fails  to  gain, — that 
ear  thou  canst  not  “charm”  however  “ wise  ” thy  charm- 
ing be, — deaf  to  the  sound  of  mercy, — alert  to  vapid  talk, 
or  impious  jest,  or  atheistic  sneer — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

Oh,  by  that  leaden,  smoke-dimmed  eye,  that  sees  no 
beauty  in  the  sacred  page, — that  eye  afflicted  sore  with 
double  blindness, — born  blind,  and  blind  by  choice, — the 
physical  oft  imaging  the  mental,  and  both  augmented 
by  the  use  of  weed — A bjure  the  drug  ! 

Oh,  by  the  palsied  limb  that  haltingly  pursues  life’s 
rugged  road — poor  emblem  of  the  snail-like  pace  with 
which  the  soul  pursues  its  upward  way ! — impeded  sore  by 
Smoke; — the  withered  hand  “forgetful  of  its  cunning,” 
which  useless  hangs  down  by  its  owner’s  side, — so  like 
the  hand  of  faith  weakened  by  sin,  that  cannot  take  a 
gripping  hold  upon  the  joys  to  come — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

By  smoky  Sabbath  scholars,  lured  by  your  example 
to  seek  the  subtle  joy ; emboldened  thus  in  sin,  oft 
working  ruin  here  and  sealing  future  ruin,  yet  again  the 
supplicating  plea  we  use — Abjure  the  drug  ! 

By  all  the  long,  long  train  of  myriad  ills  stalking  in  fell 
Tobacco’s  wake,  as  ye  would  joyous  stand  at  Heaven’s  assize, 
when  the  dread  books  shall  open  lie  the  great  white  throne 
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before,  and  we  shall  give  account  unto  the  all-seeing  Judge 
of  “ deeds  done  in  the  hody,''^  we  adjure  you  as  we  write  fare- 
well— Renounce  the  drug  ! 

Awake,  awake ! and  shake  you  from  the  dust,  and  captive 
leadcaptivity,  oh  Britain’s  choicest  sons;  put  on  strength, 
and  gird  you  to  the  holy  war ; and  to  the  death  be  this 
your  battle-cry — ABJUE-B  THE  DBUGr! 


APPENDIX. 


Note  A,  Page  33. 

“ Tobacco  (says  Hr.  Levy)  enervates  tbe  intellect,  plunges  it  into  vague- 
ness, and  the  free  flov?  of  ideas  seem  slackened.  ...  It  is  this  nervous 
depression  which  gives  to  tobacco  the  epithet  of  soother  and  consoler.”  It 
more  or  less  (writes  another)  affects  body  and  mind,  and  its  victim  becomes 
an  eminently  uneven  creature — often  in  the  condition  of  a steam-engine, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  a hundred  miles  an  hour ; anon  like  the  same 
engine,  with  a collapsed  boiler,  smashed  up  by  the  wayside. 


Note  B,  Page  74. 

Not  seldom  are  we  reminded  by  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  the 
drug,  that  the  Germans  are  great  smokers,  and  are  yet  (comparatively) 
a physically  strong  people.  The  Germans,  be  it  remembered — who  are 
naturally  hardy,  as  their  coarse  living  will  testify— spend — at  least, 
some  millions  of  them — a considerable  portion  of  their  life  in  active,  healthy 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  Were  Great  Britain  a nation  of  soldiers,  the 
athletic  exercise  tWs  would  entail,  would  necessarily  tend  greatly  to  coun- ' 
teract  many  of  the  physical  evils  arising  from  smoking  which  at  present 
exist  among  us.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
population  both  live  and  die  in  those  sinks  of  immorality  and  crime,  the 
slums  and  gutters  of  our  large  towns,  without  ever  having  so  much  as 
breathed  God’s  pure  air  during  their  mortal  existence. 


Note  C,  Page  74  {Notef). 

One  has  recently  stated  in  the  writer’s  hearing  that  when  he  was  at  Ox- 
ford, the  men  who  were  training  for  boat-racing  were  not  allowed  to  smoke, 
and  that  when  the  Oxford  crew  went  into  training  for  the  great  race  against 
“ the  Harvards,”  they  “ all  had  their  pipes  taken  away  I ” “ If  they  were 

allowed  to  smoke,  their  hands  might  shake  whilst  rowing,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  they  would  ‘catch  a crab.’”  Corporal  Cameron,  of  the 
volunteers,  who,  we  are  told,  has  performed  feats  as  a marksman  never  sur- 
passed, is  authentically  reported  to  be  an  abstainer  from  narcotics. 

“ They  which  run  in  a race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ; . . . . 
and  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things.” 
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THE  FASCINATOR. 


Note  D,  Page  86. 

“ I am  confident  this  poisonous  weed  produces  every  variety  and  degree 
of  nervous  derangement,  from  depression  of  spirits,  to  palsy,  apoplexy, 
and  insanity. — The  late  Dr.  Conquest. 

Dr.  Pidduck,  M.R.C.S.,  thus  enumerates  the  evils  springing  from  the 
use  of  tobacco  ; “Enervation,  hypochrondriasis,  hysteria,  consumption — 
insanity.”  “The  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  (says  M.  Jolly)  produces  a 
weakness  in  the  brain  and  in  the  spinal  marrow,  which  causes  madness.” 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  France  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  from  tobacco. 

Despite  these  opinions  of  medical  men  (and  many  more  could  be  enu- 
merated), of  which  the  authorities  seem  in  blissful  ignorance,  we  learn 
that  the  poor  victinis  of  tobacco  are  still  allowed  the  use  of  that  which  has 
wrought  so  disastrously  upon  them.  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  commencing 
with  the  year  1861,  show:  that  the  amount  of  tobacco  consumed  at  that 
infirmary  from  the  year  1861  to  1868,  was — “ 2,353  lbs.” — cost,  £4.26  16s.  7d. 
SnuflT  (from  1864  to  1868)  112  lbs. — cost,  £22  2s.  4d.  I 

A USEFUL  HINT. 

The  Rev.  George  Trask,  U.  S.  A.,  favours  us  with  the  following — 
“Exert  all  the  will-power  of  which  tobacco  has  not  bereft  you. 
After  each  meal,  or  oftener,  take  as  much  as  a common  quid  of  gentian 
root,  coarsely  ground.  Masticate  thoroughly  and  swallow  the  saliva.  Per- 
severe a few  weeks  and  you  will  conquer.  Water  is  a mighty  renovator. 
Use  it  clear  and  cold.  Plunge  in  it,  rinse  the  mouth  with  it,  drink  it  freely, 
and  it  will  impart  such  vigour  to  both  body  and  mind  as  tobacco  and  alco- 
hol never  gave.” 

Beautiful  water  I — the  weary  frame 
From  laving  in  thee  doth  vigour  gain. 

Beautiful  water  freely  sip, 

Nor  let  wine  nor  weed  pollute  the  lip. 

Speak  the  word,  and  its  beauties  shall  sparkle  for  thee, 

Take  the  double  vow  and  be  henceforth  free  I 
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NOTICE. 


When  the  competition  for  the  Trevelyan  Prize  Essay 
upon  the  Moral,  Social,  and  Economical  Results  of  the  use 
of  Tobacco  was  a second  time  thrown  open,  the  Author  was 
induced  to  compete  from  the  understanding  that  the  “ ap- 
proved Essay”  would  be  published  “throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  and  also  trans- 
lated into  the  various  Continental  languages.”  To  carry 
out,  in  part  or  whole,  this  greatly-to-be-desired  object, 
funds  are  earnestly  solicited,  since  the  entire  responsibility 
of  placing  this  Essay  before  the  public  has  devolved  upon 
the  “ successful  ” competitor,  as  elsewhere  explained  (see 
Preface).  Cheques  and  Post-ofi&ce  orders*  sent  for  this 
purpose  to  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  L.C.P.,  Totteridge 
Park,  Herts,  marked,  “For  Publishing  or  Translation 
Fund,”  will  be  duly  acknowledged  by  the  author.  Friends 
of  the  cause  desirous  to  aid  by  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
Essay t can,  upon  filling  in  the  form  appended,  and  enclosing 
stamps  or  Post-office  order  to  the  amount,  be  supplied,  pp., 
with  copies  of  half-a-dozen  and  upwards  direct  from  the 
publisher.  The  names  of  those  thus  subscribing  will  be 
noted  in  the  following  edition. 

* Money  Order  OflBce,  Whetstone,  Middlesex. 
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